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ONCE again we owe our readers an apology for a departure 
from the customary distribution of matter, this time in the 
opposite direction. The reviews excluded from the last number 
have rather inundated the present number, and the ‘limitation 
thus imposed on article space has been increased by the 
importunate entry of another long article on analogy. Why this 
has been felt to be necessary, the article itself explains. To those 
already in firm possession of a philosophy of being, it may seem 
to make rather heavy weather over this simplest of philosophical 
concepts. On the other hand, there may be those for whom the 
documentation of one mind’s recovery of the philosophia perennis 
will be of value. 


ANALOGY. A RETRACTATION AND 
A CHALLENGE 


by 
DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


READERS of my article on analogy in the last issue will have found 
in it a certain obscurity. The more perceptive reader will have been 
able to attribute this obscurity to a vice de méthode. Summoned to 
Oxford ‘ad audiendum verbum’, I was forced to take stock of this 
fallacy. As a result of valuable help I received there, I was able to 
give a clear account of the suspicion that was obscurely present in 
my mind while writing the article. As this clarification only goes to 
convince me further of the importance of the ideas to which my 
words have borne such an incompetent witness, I must set it down 
here. 
I 

The fallacy is this. Let F be the theory of language which I out- 
lined at the start of the article, a theory according to which certain 
words bear to things that they are supposed to signify a relationship 
of one-to-one (1). Let A be analogy. What I did was to define A 
by contrast with F, then, in the light of A as so defined, to show 
that F is nonsense. But if the one-to-one theory is false, it cannot 
be improved on, for to improve on is to build on. In this case it is 
to build on sand. The resultant doctrine of analogy, stamped as it 
is with the false theory of meaning, succeeds only in rejecting a 
simpliste notion of the relation of words to things, while maintaining 
some such relation. The mutual involvement of words and things 
ceases to be hard-and-fast and becomes supple, but it is radically 
the same sort of involvement: so that the confusion that is present 
in an innocent form in F becomes, in A, a gaseous world of word- 
things, which is a travesty of that liberation of the mind in the world 
which is expressed (rather, be it already noted, than secured) by 
the use of analogy. If the ground is radically reworked in the light 
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of the above exposure of confusion, that liberation will stand forth 
with its proper clarity, instead of in a structure that is strictly 
unthinkable, and whose unthinkability is the cause of the con- 
fusion which readers will have felt, if not diagnosed, in the article. 

The way will be to subject the one-to-one idea to a searching 
analysis. And if the work of Wittgenstein was never completed, 
the one thing he has achieved definitively is to have carried through 
such an analysis. It may in the event be called his life-work, and 
the perfection with which he has done it more than justifies his 
life as a philosopher. That it cost him the labour of a lifetime will 
cause a smile only to those who do not know the bewitching power 
of this fallacy and who are therefore still bewitched by it. 

The Philosophical Investigations opens with a quotation from 
Augustine. 

When they (my elders) named some object, and accordingly 
moved towards something, I saw this and I grasped that the: 
thing was called by the sound they uttered when they meant to 
point it out. Their intention was shown by their bodily movements, 
as it were the natural language of all peoples: the expression of 
the face, the play of the eyes, the movement of other parts of 
the body, and the tone of voice which expresses our state ofi 
mind in seeking, having, rejecting, or avoiding something. Thus, 
as I heard words repeatedly used in their proper places in various 
sentences, I gradually learnt to understand what objects they 
signified; and after I had trained my mouth to form these signs,, 
I used them to express my own desires. (Confessions i, 8.) 

After some twenty paragraphs of meditation on language, nudging: 
out an insight here and there, a beautifully formed conclusion 
emerges. 

And now, I think, we can say: Augustine describes the learning; 
of human language as if the child came into a strange country 
and did not understand the language of the country; that is: 
as if it already had a language, only not this one. Or again; as 
if the child could already think, only not yet speak. And ‘think: 
would here mean something like ‘talk to itself’. (Para. 32.) 
Collingwood saw this conclusion but not its implications. They 

are vast. Augustine thought he had had words explained to him) 
In reality he had been trained in their use. Who will want to doub) 
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that by words we explain ourselves? Into them we put the whole 
life of our intelligence. And for this reason it is the most natural 
thing in the world to account for our acquisition of words in terms 
of the intelligence with which their use is saturated. Augustine’s 
idea of their acquisition is, however, much more than a naive 
theory of how we learn to talk. It is a latent absurdity in our thought, 
brought out into the open. It is, to extend the picture, the 
spontaneous notion that I was trying to clarify in a quite 
unnecessarily long and turgid article on death: the habit of thinking 
of ourselves as having ‘come into the world’ and ‘as later to leave it’ 
just as we think of ourselves as having come to this place, say, 
twenty years ago and due to move on, say, next year or perhaps later. 

We take the achieved reality, the complete picture, ‘myself 
talking’, and imagine, as the source of this, ‘myself thinking’, 
selecting the words to suit the objects I want to talk about. What 
is he up to, this thinker in the cockpit? What are we up to when we 
think, or think we are thinking, in this way? We are taking talk 
first, with its easy commerce between words and things (by which 
can properly be meant only that we talk about things), and in- 
teriorizing the whole business, transporting it from the natural 
obscurity of living into the light of thought. Thought becomes the 
factory where talk is fashioned. What, it will be asked; are you 
wanting to suggest that talk is not based on thought? No indeed, 
I am suggesting that what you are really doing is basing thought 
on talk. Your thinker is modelled on your talker. That is the radical 
error, and it becomes more of a possibility the more we try to 
philosophize. Put in other terms, it is the error of taking a man’s 
life, in its full deployment of communication with other men, 
and fitting out the individual with the whole works in miniature, 
in principle. In reality I did not acquire, as a child, the means to 
communicate: I acquired communication. When we say that 
language is public, we say much more than that we do not each 
choose the words for the things. The implied relation here of words 
to things is in fact nonsense, so that to say that we do not choose 
is as meaningless as to say that we do. In fact it is more so. For the 
only notion of making up our talk that is consistent with ‘the 
interior talker’ is the creation by each of Jabberwocky language. 
When I learned to talk, I was not having anything explained to me, 
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I was being taught to do something. And if I ask how, on that 
showing, my talk can be ‘real’, I am harking back, with all the 
energy of my egoism, to the picture that is the emblem of the sort 
of intellectual individuality that I want. When, on the contrary, 
the question ceases to arise — not as a result of unreflectiveness 
but as a result of complete reflexion — then at last there is real 
thought. 

A reason can, however, be assigned why the notion of the learner 
of talk as simply trainee seems so unsatisfactory. The notion, 
which it opposes, of the interior talk-maker, is absurd, and the 
opposite of an absurdity is itself a kind of absurdity. It has been 
well said that the opposite of an insight is not a wrong notion but 
a muddle. Where the muddle is a very persistent one, as in our 
case, the true insight has to be suggested by making the muddle 
conscious, dressing it out in all its absurdity, and then saying ‘it’s 
not like that, you see’. What is hoped from this is that the mind 
will not, remaining bogged in nonsense, try to conceive the opposite 
of a piece of nonsense, but that its native craving for truth will 
be provoked, by the silly picture, to leap up where no ttacher can 
take the student (2). 

A similar technique is superbly employed by Fr Lonergan, and 
without the consciously invoked aid of linguistic analysis. Frequently 
in his great book (3) there pops up an Aunt Sally, the notion of 
knowledge as ‘taking a look’, sometimes ‘taking a good look’. 
It is, as will appear, the same error that Wittgenstein is mocking 
in himself and in his reader. I look at a tree. Well and good. But. 
then I account for the experience in terms of the experience itself. 
‘Behind’ my looking, its interior works, is a looking, by ‘the senses’, 
at ‘a sense-object’. I see a green tree, because the sense sees a thing 
called green. This error is not radically corrected by remembering 
that it is not the eye that sees but I who see. This is to run away 
from the problem. It is St Thomas who corrects the error radically, 
and he does so by using the terminology, of sense and sense object, 
which, for the unreflective mind, is committed to the nonsense of 
the interior looker, and saying that ‘sensibile in actu est sensus in 
actu’. It is in a queer state called potency that sense and object 
are separate, potency being defined such that qua separate they 
have not to do with each other in the way of seeing. Where they 
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have to do with each other in this way, they are ‘in act’ and, as in 
act, identical. The Aristotelian notion, of knowledge (whether in 
its sensible or in its intellectual component) as an affair not of meeting 
but of identity, strikes at the root of the interior look as basis of 
looking. You do not see red because you see red but because seeing, 
just here, is an event where talk of red is apposite. But because the 
Aristotelian notion is easy to learn and desperately hard to realize, 
because it strikes at the root of what we must imagine until we 
learn to think, we may use the absurd picture of ‘the man within’, 
‘taking a good look’, to coax the mind away into the truth where it 
belongs. Lonergan’s technique, like Wittgenstein’s, is labelled 
HANDLE WITH Care. ‘Taking a look’ is the muddle that is the 
opposite of an insight. But while the opposite of an insight is a 
muddle, the opposite of a muddle is not necessarily an insight. 
We have to use the muddle playfully, as a gentle mockery of our 
would-be philosophizing. We are getting on well when we see as 
an extension of the muddle certain philosophical problems: when 
we see, for instance, the terribly serious question ‘is the red really 
in the object or only in my eye?’ as having only the seriousness of a 
children’s game. We graduate when we see through a more elaborate 
teaser and refuse to play — this one: is it not possible that although 
you and I agree to call the tree green, what I actually see may be 
what you would call red if you were I? After all, it is the same 
tree for both of us. All that each of us knows is that we have been 
taught to call that tree green, so that ‘green’ is and has always 
been my name for what is, in your eyes, red, and as you have been 
taught to call it green too there’s no harm done, no offence, no 
disagreement. First let it be noted that this is posed specifically 
as a philosophical problem. There’s no question of colour-blindness, 
of a difference between two optic structures such as an optician 
could describe and such, incidentally, as would give rise to dis- 
agreement. It’s a question of your experience and mine. It is asked, 
not about our respective optic nerves, but about the sense-cognition 
that precedes and qualifies seeing a tree. Of that cognition it is 
asked ‘do I see what you would call green?’ But this question is 
strictly nonsense, because in that cognition there is no question of 
‘seeing an object, “green”.’ It is framed in terms of the looker 
which is a figment of an unreflective philosophy. It is not nonsense 
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‘because there is no way of finding out’. It is simply nonsense. It 
is not an attack on the objectivity of knowledge, and to deny it is 
not to vindicate that objectivity. It is simply nonsense. But if I 
don’t see that this is nonsense, and posit, ‘behind’ my looking at. 
an object, an interior look that apprehends its qualities, what 
happens? As this interior look is supposed to be the heart of con-. 
sciousness just there, what it sees is a reality of consciousness, a 
familiar of the mind. To this, then, I can give a name — that is te | 
say, a word that is not just an expression like ‘Ow!’ but a word. 
connoting knowledge, indicating that something familiar has turned 
up. Here’s old ‘green’. As it may be presumed that we’re all basically | 
the same, all fitted out with the same sort of looking-apparatus, , 
you, unless you are colour-blind, will be able to give the same name: 
as I when we look at the tree together. Simple realities in the mind, , 
and names for these realities whereby we talk about them to each. 
other. Thus we can see that Wittgenstein’s attack on the naming | 
fallacy tells in the same sense as Lonergan’s attack on the ‘taking: 
a look’ fallacy. It has been well said that the naming fallacy has a. 
picture of a mental dictionary with things in one coluinn, words: 
in another. But as no one who thinks at all can rest content with. 
such a picture, there being felt some need to make the columns} 
somehow able to correspond with each other, the natural thing: 
will be to substitute, for ‘things’, mental forms, whose familiarity 
to the mind justifies their receiving names. Thus the naming fallacy: 
must turn platonist, it must go over to the inward look, and here it | 
encounters the onslaught not so much of linguistic analysis as of 
the philosophia perennis: which, fully understood, makes linguistic | 
analysis, in principle at least, unnecessary. But the two can run) 
very well together. Thus, if we are to attempt a positive account | 
of how ‘green’ does have meaning, we go first to a correct gnoseology, 
to find the sense not confronted with but identical with the sensed 
to give a new state (information in the classical not the colloquial 
sense) for which the linguistic expression (the analyst will here 
remind us) will be expression not naming. 


I 
But we must make conscious the notion of naming, its function. 
and how easily it oversteps the limit of it. A name tells me nothing 
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about a thing or person, it merely points to it or him. It points to 
what is already known, and contributes nothing to the knowledge 
of it. I give John a name because I know him, and only in this sense 
do I ‘know him by his name’. Let me say at once that this view, 
which appears to slight a type of knowledge and discourse which — 
to go no further than the Bible —is of supreme importance, is 
designed only to prevent its illicit and unconscious transposition 
into the sphere of abstract thought, where it is debased itself and 
debases abstract thought. John’s name, then, is not among the 
words whereby I describe him, or of which I seek to know what 
they mean. I can ask what ‘tree’ means. It is silly to ask what ‘John’ 
means. Reflect on the difference between saying ‘I mean him’ and 
saying ‘I mean, by “tree”, a perennial plant, etc’. Doubtless my 
definition of a tree points to particular trees and invites the formation 
of a tree-image, but reflexion shows that something quite other is 
formally envisaged by definition. Names, then, point to things and 
tell us nothing about them. Other words — or names not regarded 
as names — tell us about things and do not point to them. And 
this means, of course, that they tell us about things only through 
being expanded into sentences: either, as in the case of simpler 
definitions — as of ‘circle-— by remaining single yet intelligible 
words only by standing for a set of propositions, or, as in the case 
of more difficult and inconclusive definitions — as of ‘game’— by 
being used themselves in a series of descriptive propositions: a 
game this or that, in a game this or that, most games this or that. 
On either showing, the explanation is discursive not ‘ostensive’. 
It is worth noting in this connexion that the classical distinction 
between real and nominal definition, for all that it is too summary 
to embrace the problems that are nowadays raised, does recognize 
the important fact, thus: in so far as you regard ‘tree’ as a name, 
its definition will not be the ‘real’ definition. In other words, as a 
pointer to the thing, it yields for intelligence considerations only 
of semantic interest, which will at best show how the word in 
question may have been originally provoked by the experience of 
the things it has to do with. 
It would be foolhardy to speculate on the origins of language. 
But it is justifiable and useful to indicate the sort of thing that would 
have to be said about how meaning is conveyed if a certain theory 
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is accepted. If, then, our theory were the ‘onomatopoeic’— to 
which Hopkins was much attached — we should be safe in positing 
two extremes of language: at one end the proruptio of words from 
different experiences, at the other the highly diversified and abstract 
talking-about-things which we go in for. Of the first, we should 
note that it is almost the clean opposite of naming. Far from pointing 
to the thing as separate from the man, it expresses the man’s modi- 
fication in consciousness at the impact of the thing. To put it in a 
rather sophisticated way, it comes from the sensus in actu become 
the sensibile in actu. In its original form the word is not a pointer 
but the overflow of an experience. Going over to the other extreme 
we can say that the possibility of objectification by words goes 
hand in hand with the development of circumambient talk, and 
attains precision not by the production of single words pointing 
to single things but by the contrary process of increasing endlessly 
the subtlety and variety with which words may be combined. To 
use a picture, the words come out of self identifications with things, 
to circle round the things. At no stage in this rhythm, and least of 
all in the initial stage, do the words point to the things. The words 
that do, as it were, turn round individually and point are the names, 
which, in so doing, relinquish the specific power of words to describe. 
In a primitive society names have enormous importance and power. 
But objective thought and talk, when it develops, will be free of 
illusion — at least of the kind of illusion that words can cause — 
in proportion as it frees itself from the ‘pointed meaning’ of 
individual words and comes into the full rhythm whereby words 
encircle the things of experience. False thinking, premature 
philosophy, is the result of a short-circuiting of the process whereby 
language swings out from individual experience into encirclement. 
I am talking well in as far as I am talking to you, not using words 
on you and trying to get you to accept, on the same shifty basis | 
that I have them, particular words that I find exciting. This account 
is absurdly oversimplified, but it need not inhibit our agreement 
to find the pre-Socratics exciting. I also think that when we talk of 
a poet revitalizing the language we properly mean, not so much. 
giving to words the magic quality of names, as an even more primitive : 
quickening of their original provenance as expression. And since it. 
is mere sentimentalism to regard the maturing of a language to. 
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descriptive power as an impoverishment, it is not surprising that 
poets of the first order show, as one miracle of language, a naive 
immediacy in the individual words and an astonishing perfection 
of statement. As illustration, and by way of a rest: 


Down, down I come, like glistering Phaeton, 
Wanting the manage of unruly jades. 


Because I do not hope to know again 
The infirm glory of the positive hour. 


And humming water must o’erwhelm thy corpse, 
Lying with simple shells. 


Thus, in terms of a roughed out theory of language, we can describe 
an oversight in thought as likely to arise from an inadvertence to 
the beginning and end of words, a getting stuck in the middle, where 
the word functions equivocally as name and reality (4). Relating 
this account to the classical theory of knowledge, we can see how 
this illicit use of names sins against it. The whole point of knowledge, 
in that theory, is that the knowing power, whether of sense or 
intelligence, becomes the known and so quickens to a new life: 
while the whole point of a name is that it points to the already 
known. Use it to convey knowledge, and you make of knowledge 
something that it is not, the noting of familiar things. The reality 
and mystery of knowledge, which is the passing to a new state, 
whether of sense-life or of intellectual clarity — the former easy, 
the latter something of a happy fluke, but both renovations — is 
lost, and you have the inward thinker inspecting his switchboard, 
watching the familiar signs light up, as the servant in an old-fashioned 
house hears a bell ring and knows, by a glance at the panel, which 
room it is. ‘Here comes old “green”. Or here comes old “‘mortality”.’ 
This is no doubt a grotesque picture, but there does lie, at the heart 
of all false thinking, that inattention to real knowledge — to the 
immediacy of its origin, to the transition to a new state which it 
involves, and to the discursive and wakeful use of words which it 
demands — which is not unfairly represented by a grotesque 
picture. More specifically, between the concepts of conceptualism 
which are ready-made however much this is denied, and the use of 
words as names which are for the already known, there is a connexion 
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that cannot be ignored. If we would treat of knowledge — and the 
philosopher is always to some extent treating of knowledge — then 
we can never afford to forget that, radically and notwithstanding 
all complicating factors, the known is the newly known, which is 
to say that it is the knower newly a knower, and that as the object 
has not been met and docketed but joined with in act, the expression 
of the knowledge in words must be as subtle and many-toned as it is 
miraculously simple. Anyhow, that’s the sort of thing it is. And) 
the statement is not an assemblage of words, nor is the knowledge 
a corresponded-to assemblage of ‘sense-data’. As the knowledge is: 
one and many-textured, the statement is one in its many words: 
which is only to say that it is a statement. What a frightful thing: 
Russell said when he said that in ‘Socrates loves Plato’, ‘Socrates’ 
is one thing, ‘loves’ another, and ‘Plato’ a third. Yet paradoxically, 
once the living unity of the statement is apprehended, just then is: 
it suggested to the mind that the situation described by it is, in an 
important sense, strange to words, too strange for words. 

Some years ago I became convinced, all of a sudden it seemed, 
that almost all our words have an onomatopeeic — or phanopeic, 
or melopeic (Pound gives a whole string of them) — quality. The: 
experience was no doubt to some extent traumatic, but I do not: 
now have to reject it. By all means say that ‘green’ is cool and restful, 
‘red’ a stab to the eye, ‘purple’ a dark excitement. It does not make: 
them names — quite the contrary. They are the sense differently 
flushed. And if you want these basic qualities to show, you must: 
rehearse them about the other pole of language, which is talk.. 
Lorca did this, in a line that is beautiful even in translation: 


Green how I love you green. 


The analyst could say here that ‘I love you’ statements are normally 
followed by a name, and that therefore ... But we mustn’t fuss 
round language in this way. 

I have tried to suggest how the fallacy of ‘taking a look’ goes 
hand in hand with a certain unconsciousness of language. I must! 
now try to run together these two approaches to an ingrained 
weakness in our thinking. 

I look to see if you are coming. Really, however, though it sounds 
a little queer, I see to look if you are coming. The eye, for all its 
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power as it scans the blue horizon, has a deeper, unsuspected power. 
What is presented for its inspection is not the whole story, it is only 
the end of the story. Before it scans the horizon, it has an ‘object’ 
that it does not scan, with which it becomes one. Before it scans the 
horizon, it has been quickened into having the horizon. Quickened 
by the horizon? No, that’s the wrong order. The horizon is the eye 
alive this bright day. After all, we call it, and rightly, a fine sight. 
Quickened by what is already there? Wrong order again. ‘There’ 
is what it is quickened to, comes to, comes to say. But it doesn’t 
come to it as we come to a place. To be a little unscrupulous with 
language, it and the eye seeing ‘come to the same thing’. Is this 
subjectivism? No, paradoxically, it is when we think of ‘there’ 
first that we have subjectivism. For it is of the essence of sub- 
jectivism to give a preview of viewing. This is just Aristotle — dull 
old Aristotle. 

Is ‘green’ the name of what I see? Obviously the words for the 
colours are more likely to be thought of in terms of the preview. 
We should have to be more naive to get the object in all its com- 
plexity into the preview. It is at objects not colours that we look, 
and we should have to be very unconscious to put this look, tel quel, 
in the preview position. More probably we shall keep the look at 
the object in its proper place at the end of the story, and make the 
preview consist in a set of looks at the eye’s simples, simplest of 
which is colour. For each of these looks, a name: and here, and thus, 
is manufactured the sentence with which I shall describe the object. 

Contrast: I see the tree, and: I cut down the tree. The object is 
affected by the verb in each case, with such a difference as it is 
almost impossible to set down. The object ‘there’ for my axe, and 
the object ‘there’ for my eye. It would be an exaggeration, and 
would indeed be to miss the point, if I said ‘my axe finds it there, 
my eye puts it there’. Recall that the opposite of an absurdity is 
not an insight, but that insight might follow if the absurdity is 
well teed up, then say that the answer here is just such a queer 
‘opposite’ of the absurd notion that the tree is there for my eye as 
it is there for my axe. Recall too that the usual opposition between 
‘realism’ (I find it there) and idealism (I put it there) labours in the 
absence of this insight and is such a battle as Lewis Carroll would 
know how to dramatize. Recall finally that Fr Lonergan’s other 
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Aunt Sally is the criterion of reality as ‘the already out there now, 
real’. It is worth remarking, too, that the extremely diverse objecti- 
fications of ‘tree’ in the two sentences can kill the naming fallacy; 
with one clean blow. 

But when I concentrate on ‘I cut down the tree’, I begin to wonder 
about the sharp contrast made above. Consider my experience of 
cutting down the tree. Though violent, it is an experience of touch. 
This brings us from the eye to the darker, closer senses, and here: 
the reversal is a trickier business. As Wordsworth knew, it is in 
terms of the eye that the egoistic mind effects most completely its: 
tyranny, reverses most successfully the true order of knowing. The; 
consequent reversal, being the most thoroughgoing, is the easiest. 
to expose. 

Contrast: I feel pain, and: I feel the clasp of your hand. The: 
latter sentence is made conscious on the above lines. “The clasp 
of your hand’ is the end of the story, not what was there for me to: 
feel. I feel — the clasp of your hand. But how easy not to do this,, 
and then to smuggle the uncomprehended objectivity of ‘the clasp: 
of your hand’ into the other sentence. Then, as there obviously are: 
not pains wandering around to catch the unwary, ‘pain’ shall be, like: 
colour, a sort of internal object, one of the nameable simples of feeling.. 

Out for a country walk, I catch a scent from the hedgerow. [) 
wonder what it is, thyme perhaps. How easy to think that I am: 
casting around, within my sense of smell, for an object which it: 
meets. Whereas the smell, once experienced, is the story already in. 
full train and nearing its conclusion. It is sensibile in actu identical! 
with sensus in actu, simply a smell, to be objectified (how much: 
less completely than by the eye) as, perhaps, thyme nestling in the: 
hedgerow. Nestling? Well no, that is for the eye. I note here that: 
the eye, so much better equipped for objectification, has a final 
object less excusably translated within. The final object of smell is: 
simple and rather subjective, thus facilitating the idea of a smell- 
object within. 

Then there are the extraordinary discriminations which the: 
practised wine-taster achieves, and these have their lesson. Dis-: 
crimination is of objects, yet how dark and inward is the sense of 
taste. Therefore, perhaps, in the dark cellar of sense, a Chateau 
Yquem label just discernible in the candlelight. 
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Music too, but if the point has not yet been made it will never 
be made, and if this is all nonsense there is no point in carrying 
on with it. 

All this has to do with what the philosopher calls sense-knowledge, 
and the looking and naming fallacy has its place too in the more 
exalted spheres. It would, however, be most misleading to regard 
its operation there as a separate error. Being a fallacy it is a confusion 
and we cannot really separate its confusion of sense-knowledge 
from its confusion of sense-knowledge with intellectual knowledge. 
Thus while there is all the difference in the world between the 
smelling of the thyme and the leap to the law of inertia, the latter 
leap comes, significantly, in a moment of complete relaxation, when 
we are not making a nonsense of the senses. In it, the one true 
order of knowledge is being observed throughout the man, an 
order which is the reverse, the turning inside-out, of the order 
which the half-reflective mind imposes on the senses, and into which 
it draws its pretentious speculations on the universe. It is thus 
oversimplifying to say that such speculations ‘confuse intellectual 
and sense knowledge’ and leave it at that. It is only a falsified sense- 
knowledge that offers itself for this confusion. When it is going 
the right way round, it simply does not present, for the rapacious 
and impatient intellect, entities to be named and elevated to a 
changeless status. It may therefore be said in general that, since all 
talk has a sense-referent, valid philosophical talk depends to a 
very large extent on a right order in sense-knowledge. And 
specifically, that if I realize that I see to look not look to see, I shall 
be able to give a tolerable sense to ‘insight’. Given a right order in 
sense-knowledge, sense-experience can furnish the live image that 
does not hold the mind but gives to it the springboard, as it were, 
for spiritual insight. Fr Lonergan has shown, in a way that carries 
extraordinary conviction, that this ‘insight into the image’ (‘not 
looking at a mirror but in a mirror’) is the cardinal point in the 
Aristotelian gnoseology, where the mind can swing out into a real 
metaphysics free of the illusions by which platonism was always 
to some extent held in thrall. The ‘forms’ of such a metaphysics 
will be of the nature of those brilliant definitions that are given 
sometimes to the scientific genius. Where, on the other hand, the 
order of knowledge is not thus apprehended (and the apprehension 
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is in the end a personal conquest) we shall have a sort of shadow 
of this metaphysics, using its terms but devoid of its life and, for 
a truly restive and curious mind, devoid of sense. The ‘forms’ of 
such a duffer-metaphysics will be the ‘simples’ which the senses 
are supposed to meet and recognize and name. Denied its proper 
spring-point for insight in sense, the mind can only ‘intellectualize’ 
what the sense has looked at — whatever ‘intellectualize’ can here 
mean. It can not, of course, mean anything. Remembering now 
the full implications of the naming fallacy, we see that it is the 
perfect linguistic partner of this kind of metaphysics. For if the 
word is to be regarded as naming the thing to the mind, which means, 
we have seen, recalling to the mind the already known, the mind! 
has to be regarded as containing somehow, able to make sense of, 
names — or rather, single atomic entities of meaning to which the 
proper correspondents are names. Even if these mental simples: 
are not regarded platonically as innate, they are not, for the truly 
reflective mind, reconcilable with the scholastic epistemology. They, 
are the concepts of conceptualism. They are what you get in the: 
mind if your view of the senses is wrong. The ‘green* which the: 
senses are supposed to see becomes the idea of green. Thus we can: 
broaden out our picture of the absurdity. We can see more of the: 
ideas which it creates and constellates round itself. It is ‘taking a: 
look’, with the cognate superstition of the real as the ‘already out: 
there’. It is conceptualism. It is the doctrine of forms misunderstood. 
and deadening the mind (5). 

It must however be added that Plato had the most profound: 
insight, that Hopkins did not exaggerate when he said that in him 
‘human nature saw something’. The exciting thing about Plato is: 
the sense of the mind homing in another world, with a familiarity 
the reverse of that produced by custom. Only St Thomas has given: 
anything like an adequate philosophical account of this familiarity’ 
— as that of the mind come to itself, the knowledge of knowledge,, 
which, already for Aristotle, was the point about contemplation.. 
Plato’s mistake was to translate this familiarity or recognition toot 
easily into words, words provided as names for changeless entities: 
by a mistake of the kind we have been exploring, the entities having: 
a quite other sort of familiarity — that of custom elevated to the 
spiritual by a false theory of knowledge and language (6). There are: 
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hese two levels quite discernible in Plato: the real, quietly burning 
xcitement, and the Ideal Beds. It would be disgracefully facile to 
ay that all there was in Plato’s mind was the above mistaken notion. 

The conclusion of this section is to distinguish the live and the 
ead forms of knowledge. The live form is a vital progress or un- 
olding: surprise, expansion or renovation, formulation. The 
ther form is: inspection and connotation. And it is to be noted 
traight away (though this is to anticipate) that whereas the live 
orm provokes, in the end, a crisis, a question to which being is the 
ital *yes’, the other form contains a version of being: I look and 
ee, and say what I see, and say that it is. 


IY. 

The unreal vision of things gives the names, the dead forms. If 
ye remain in this vision, and adopt a philosophy of being, ‘being’ 
comes the supreme instance of would-be philosophical naming, 
he original bogus Sacred Name. If we note formally and for special 
ttention ‘that things are’ as we have noted, in false conceptualist 
srms, that they are this or that, then ‘being’ becomes the largest, 
mptiest and silliest form of all. On the other hand, what happens 
" we go over to the dynamic unfolding of knowledge: surprise, 
xpansion, formulation? As the mind is impelled on, sometimes, 
rom sense-knowledge to formulation, so the latter creates a crisis 
nd would impel the mind on to a new and final stage which is the 
ffirmation of being. This gives a new sense of being: not from the 
s’ of any statement, regarded less properly as a name than any 
ther word in the language, depending more on the context than 
ny other word, but the ‘is’ that embraces the whole statement 
1 the manner of ‘yes’, as opposed to the mythical ‘is’ that gets 
etached from the statement, throws off its context to have a 
seudo-meaning of its own. As opposed to a common pre-insight 
otion of being, a notion that might arise on the other side of insight, 
s the mind, impelled to insight by the vital image, is impelled on 
om insight to reflexion and judgement. Viewed in this light, the 
ratement of what is the case has the dynamic quality of real form 
lus a new density. The apprehension of being is not previous to, 
different to, the dynamic grasp of form, but is more than it, as 
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the judgement of a hypothesis that it is true is more than the 
hypothesis. Its being vitally to do with vitally apprehended form 
justifies the philosophical position of ‘being’ as not a blanket-term: 
its being beyond form justifies its being not a form: its being present 
in every judgement while there is nothing in common between 
judgements as such (and, we note in this connexion, the analyst's 
witness, that there is no one model for language) shows its analogicity 
and the meaning of analogy. 

Thus, as we may have flashed from the absurdity of looking. 
and naming to the insight of real form and real language, so we: 
might flash from the supreme absurdity of duffer-being to the: 
supreme insight of real being. And with this, the meaning of the 
two great contributions of linguistic analysis — that it is only in 
relation to other words that the individual word has meaning (the 
naming fallacy excluded), and that it is only in the statement that 
things can show (the naming fallacy replaced) — show in a new light. 

The notion of being is desperately hard to nudge out, and am 
excessive dependence on the full unfolding of knowledge, through 
intellectual insight and beyond, can be a bit sophisticated and sci 
miss the point. What is required is a thorough understanding of 
knowledge, and this means the realization both that sense-knowledge 
is the springboard for intelligence and that sense-knowledge verifies. 
in a sense, by itself, the overall theorem of knowledge which is 
identification. Thus, as our point d’appui for the apprehension oi 
being, we need both the full unfolding and a proper (intellectual! 
appraisal of sense-knowledge. So, using the latter, we may suggesh 
the following exercise. Consider ‘the tree is green’ on a naming 
basis, the mind linking, by a copula, the object named and the 
quality named. Investigate the queer heterogeneity of the objec: 
(as it were ‘physical’) and the quality (as it were ‘mental’), the quee: 
meeting of two things, ‘tree’ and ‘green’. Then let all this nonsense 
clear itself up, and see the sense that the copula takes then. Of 
course, letting the nonsense clear itself up is an act of intelligence: 
Negatively, it is the not allowing intelligence to be the dupe ot 
pseudo-forms. Positively, it is the positive direction of intelligence: 
which this implies. All that the further, scientific development o¢ 
intelligence does is to provide a strong alternative to its stagnation 
in a philosophical doldrums. The laws which the scientist finds ar# 
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ess likely to be thought of as ‘out there’ than are the qualities 
erceived by the senses. But these qualities, too, can be correctly 
‘onceived when the intelligence, alive to itself, is not deceived by 
anguage. What is then avoided is the weaving of a subtle web of 
onfusion between perceiver and perceived. The tree is then said to 
’e green without the statement reconstructing the tree as a con- 
unction of two entities. The statement is then about the tree, and 
ts complexity is not an assemblage of parts but a single affirmation 
f being, one unfolding of its infinite manifold. The shift is from the 
alse ‘what is there?’ to ‘what is there?” To know without recon- 
tructing what you know is truly to know, it is to know being. 

The positing of being in duffer-metaphysics involves a leap into 
urther absurdity than the ordinary absurdity of naming. For the 
nly words that ‘qualify’ for being made names are the words we 
lave to use — e.g. in ‘Socrates loves Plato’. We never have to say, 
imply, that something is. So that to say that something simply is, 
ind to make that a name, is a further step. It is at least interesting 
o note that the true affirmation of being is also a ‘further step’, 
his time not back into greater nonsense but on into greater intelli- 
sence. Antipodes of absurdity and intelligence, a structure perhaps 
vorth glancing at. The crowning absurdity and the crowning grace 
»f the mind. And there is perhaps an affinity between the mind’s 
reatest silliness and its crowning simplicity. 

Being, apprehended, is a new reality of the mind: meaning at 
mce a new reality in the mind, a new thought if you like, and a 
lew condition of the mind itself, a new sense of what the mind is. 
t breaks down, in a way that is recognized as definitive, the barrier 
yetween the two criteria of reality which, if we are honest, we know 
hat we carry around with us, the intellectual and the empirical. It 
nds, that is to say, the unreality of the mind among things and the 
inreality of things for the mind. It is the only adequate witness of 
he mind as mind io that creature-state which we so glibly confess. 

The word ‘being’ is privileged only in the sense that it has no 
neaning as other words have, that it is not said about things as 
ther words are. But in that sense it is privileged. The thought of 
eing clings, most of the time, absurdly to the word, and makes us 
shamed of ourselves. At moments, however, it gets free. In the 
hadow-metaphysics, the word gets absurdly free of the context that 
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alone gives it meaning. In the real metaphysics, there is that which 
alone gives reality to the context. That is being. 

The context gives the meaning, the only meaning, all the meaning. 
Being gives only the reality. 

The concept of being is that which is impossible in a purely 
critical philosophy, and that without which a more-than-critical 
philosophy is a lie. 

It has been argued for the View that philosophy is purely critical 
that, far from being anti-traditional, it is a return to an older 
tradition behind the nineteenth century notion of the philosopher 
as possessor of a Weltanschauung. I do not think that this will stand. | 
It is, to start with a more general answer, strange if the steady | 
growth of the mind’s power and joy and consciousness as we grapple 
with particular fields of knowledge is to come to a dead end ini 
philosophy. For that is what it amounts to. It is pleasant to see: 
through nonsense, but this is a poor thing in comparison with the: 
experience of Archimedes and of the physicist who has leapt to a 
new conception of atomic structure. To make this point more: 
precisely, take stock of Fr Lonergan’s analysis of scientific insight. . 
I know the law of inertia. But when I consider the state of intellectual! | 
ferment that preceded its formulation, it is impossible to assign: 
an object. All that can be pointed to is a highly curious dissatisfaction: 
of the mind with an idea of movement derived from common sense. . 
It does not know where it is going, and when, in the rush of insight, . 
it forms a definition— that movement as such is as much in: 
possession and to be altered only by external force as is the state of 
rest — the definition is not of something previously there to be: 
defined but is synonymous with the discovery itself. Now once we: 
have become conscious that knowledge, albeit it has marking itss 
progress a series of post-factum objects, has an objective of its ownt 
that is (a) most real and (b) without any particularity, we ares 
compelled to witness to this fact, and this witness is philosophy asé 
traditionally understood. The objective is being, it is to talk aboutt 
things in a manner ever clearer, ever more affirmative, and the: 
word ceases to be outrageous or to say nothing, in proportion asi 
we make conscious our growing knowledge in its vital aspect. Ass 
opposed to the particular objects of our knowledge, which define: 
the knowledge successfully achieved but not the nisus that movedk 
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up unaccountably to this achievement, being has its sense from 
that nisus of knowledge. It is the milieu of intelligence as such, it 
is the intelligence come to itself. The furthest that we can clarify 
that sense within the terms of meaning that we use to define other 
things, is to say that it is analogical. It is an error to suppose, as I 
had supposed, that we can float the notion of being by building up 
to the analogical possibilities of language. 

To say that philosophy is purely critical or clarificatory is to deny 
that our quest of enlightenment does, in the end, come out into the 
open. And this is implicitly to deny, all along the line and right 
back to Archimedes in his bath, the supremely important thing — 
on which incidentally St Thomas founds a natural desire for the 
vision of God. 

In this deeper and less usual sense of the word, philosophy is a 
clarifying. 

The nineteenth century idea of the philosopher as a special sort 
of chap with fiery eyes and a Weltanschauung has quite another 
source. It comes of a failure to understand the function of knowledge 
in the sciences. Confusing their objectified discoveries with the 
nisus of knowledge itself, people felt that the sciences should provide 
the universal vision towards which knowledge strives. And they 
didn’t. Therefore there must be another science that did: Weltan- 
schauung-science, Herr Professor crossing the street with his toilet 
incomplete, endangering his life and upsetting the traffic. A wild- 
eyed expert in the universe, a Prospero of the academic world. He 
would tell you that the strivings of his contemporaries in their 
laboratories were merely instances, together with all the intellectual 
strivings of history, of the great progress of the Absolute towards 
self-affirmation. He had, it is true, read to some extent the lesson 
of knowledge. But he had read it too easily. Instead of apprehending 
being as the home of the mind, to be appropriated only gradually 
and in the way of wisdom, he gave the mind a capital M and made 
it the principle of a system that no consideration could refute because 
it was fatally free of the hazards and real joys that attend on the 
real mind. 

When a man is successful in the dialogue with his mind, then he 
eaps forward to the notion of being. The dialogue may not properly 
c called introspection and, correspondingly, the success may 
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properly be called a grace. It is the greatest leap of the mind. Because 
it is of the beginning, it has a plainness and familiarity that is almost 
frightening. It is not, however, ‘mystical’— it is much better than 
that. It is daylight and bread to the mind. If we find all such talk 
smacking of Descartes, we might recall three things. First, that 
St Thomas did not have Descartes to avoid and that he talks more 
of illumination in philosophy than is generally thought. Second, 
that the avoidance of an error is more than, and other than the 
avoidance of certain lines of talk— there are no such recipes. 
Third, that, here as in the moral sphere, to be over-preoccupied 
with avoiding an error is to remain a prey to it. And for good 
measure, to put a hoodoo on words like ‘being’ is to surrender, 
negatively, to the naming fallacy. 

But it must always be remembered that a real grasp of being: 
depends on the depth at which we have detected the absurdity that 
preys on philosophical thought, and the thoroughness with which 
we have eradicated it. Let us say that we are dissatisfied with our 
formulation of being, and return once again to the spade-work. 


Vv 

As opposed to the impossible picture, of mind here and ‘tree!’ 
there, meeting of two essences in a void, look of one to one: the 
correspondence of a statement and a fact. Correspondence as am 
idea is, however, rightly suspect. It too is close to the false picture: 
for correspondence inevitably suggests correspondence of one tc 
one — of a string of words to a chain of things. The point is than 
the radical complexity of a sentence comes not from the fact thaw 
something is said about the tree, but from the fact that the tree is 4 
fact not a simple essence. The principle of all statements is ‘tha. 
the tree exists’, and this, being the principle, is not said about tha 
tree as subsequent statements are made about the tree. Existence 
is not a predicate but the principle of predication. Existence gives 
the initial complexity which founds the reality of statements and thw 
priority, in point of meaning, of statements over single words. In 
so far as it misses this ground, linguistic analysis fails to accounf 
for this priority of the statement, of which it is nevertheless, righth! 
persuaded. It has yet to account adequately for its rejection ot 
Russell’s statement that in ‘Socrates loves Plato’ ‘Socrates’? means 
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one thing, ‘loves’ another, and ‘Plato’ a third. The statement is 
prior to the word, not because we live in a fog of approximations, 
but because the tree is a fact not a word, factum non genitum. 

The reality that ‘tree’ has is a potential statement, a duality of 
form and existence, not a focus of yogic vision. We have to chase, 
down to the last obstinate depths of the self-deceiving mind, the 
fascinating image of the word naming a reality —a reality of the 
mind, or simply a reality? The question cannot be asked, because 
it is all nonsense, this echo of the single word in the mind. ‘Tree’ 
conjures up an image by itself, but only because of statements 
about trees, and these in turn only because of the fact of trees. 

As opposed to words as names of reality, reality in the statement: 
in the words because of the statement, in the statement because of 
the fact. 

It is to be noted too that when we deny reality to the single word, 
we mean much more than that the word as such is only a sound. 
The statement too is only a sound. We mean to root out the simple 
lucid entities for which there are supposed to be names. We mean 
to rid our knowledge of trees of a sort of topiary of the mind. 

Nothing is being said here against the mystique of words as 
unfolded by Buber and Picard. By all means find ‘tree’ a peaceable 
green word, and ‘Baum’ a miraculous epiphany out of the ground. 
But swell this out into metaphysics, and it inaugurates the silly 
season of thought, which has gone on too long. We can do better 
than improve the quality of our dreams. 

And so it is that we dig for the absurdity in our thought, for our 
particular way of dressing out the experienced world as a mental 
world, inhibiting the affirmation of being which knows nothing of 
such worlds. The deeper the mind, the deeper we have to dig. The 
great minds that have greatly erred are those that have failed to 
realize this obligation. The silly picture lurks in Plato’s mind at a 
depth of which I know nothing. For the great thinkers the stakes 
are immeasurably higher. For the weaker brethren there are the 
rules of thought. They are good rules, making for self-knowledge. 
If we learn them reflectively, we shall at least be brought to the 
limit of our intellectual capacity. 

Finally, I think that my correction of the first article can be 
summarily expressed in terms of the order between thought and 
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talk. I had said that philosophy should be based not on experience: 
but on talk. This might just be defended as an outré way of opposing | 
the usual conception of the priority of inward states over talk. But: 
the point about that conception, is that its inward states are them-. 
selves based unconsciously on talk. From its radical correction, , 
then, to which a good linguistic analysis points and which a sound | 
gnoseology fully effects, there emerges the true priority of thought. 
The true priority surprises our habitual Cartesian conception, and_| 
I am impressed by the view that Wittgenstein’s breaking down of 
habitual attitudes which we take to be synonymous with ‘spirituality’ 
takes us towards the mind of St Thomas: which, could we experience: 
it, we might find very surprising indeed. The realization that far: 
more of us than we thought is ‘public’ might show, en revanche,, 
the priceless quality of the little that is, truly, personal. The thought 
of the mustard seed might not come amiss. 


VI 

Here then, at last, is the order in which the preserftation and: 
definition of analogy should go. 

1. There is ‘the problem’ which, so long as it remains unsolved, 
keeps one philosophically agnostic. It may be the problem of 
knowledge or the problem of language and reality. It is not solved: 
until we discover the concept of being as supremely meaningful. 
Perhaps no discovery needs longer or more indirect preparation. 
Pace the great thinkers who have not had this concept, its discovery 
is an event radically different from the insights that gave them the 
key to their systems. 

2. The thinker to whom the reality of being has come home willl 
have to give an account of his use of the word ‘being’. As the: 
whole point of his discovery is that the word, for all its suppleness,, 
is not a mere verbal convenience, a blanket-term, he will have to 
describe its multiple use in some other way, a way that combines: 
limitless flexibility in use with a positive reality in each use that, 
far from being diminished by the flexibility, is its very meaning.. 
Thus it is that from ‘being’, discovered as the home of the mind 
rather than as the necessary implication of an already worked out 
doctrine of analogy, there flows the analogy of being. 
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3. Analogy thus arrived at gives the basic sense of all philo- 
sophical and theological analogy. Any serious use of analogy, 
purporting, that is, to throw light on a problem and not to shelve 
it: any appeal to analogy as a justification for talk, not merely an 
alternative to silence, is an appeal to the analogy of being which 
arises out of that miracle of philosophical enlightenment where the 
alternatives of hit-and-miss approximation and silence are no 
longer imposed. 


NOTES 


I. This is the ‘Fido’-Fido theory of language. The example is well 
chosen. ‘Fido!’ is really a gesture, to which the animal corresponds even 
to the point of cocking an ear. But it is also a word, so that into its quality 
of word (suggesting a capacity to convey meaning) there is surreptitiously 
injected the dramatic correspondence, to give the mistaken notion that 
words convey realities in this simple way. Who, incidentally, but a don 
would still think of a dog as Fido? 


2. Wittgenstein developed his technique of opposing the absurdity 
with a rigour that is misleading to the unwary. But he knew that what 
he was presenting as the opposite of the naming fallacy was not valid 
except as the cover of an insight. I was told a good example of this. 
Naming is a private concern, at least in the sense that only I am supposed 
to know what names are apposite for my experience. Lecturing one day, 
Wittgenstein developed this theme in relation to pain. A student burst 
out indignantly, ‘do you mean to say that I am not the ultimate authority 
as to whether I have a pain or not?’ The answer, wide-eyed and delighted, 
was, ‘Oh no! Of course I don’t mean that’. The object of the exercise is 
not to deny the reality of interior states, but to deny the way in which we 
vindicate their reality by an implied theory of language. “There is a thing 
called pain, and when I feel it I give it its name.’ What the student had 
formulated was the opposite of this, which is, of course, equally nonsense. 
Another instructive example is the following. I have been discussing a 
problem for some hours, and at one point my friend says ‘but earlier you 
said so and so’. I see that this won’t do, but I might well find myself 
saying, without conscious dishonesty, ‘no, I didn’t mean that’. The 
implication is that I couldn’t have meant that, in other words, that I 
souldn’t have been so stupid. Why ever not? 

3. Insight, A Study of Human Understanding by Bernard J aE. Lonergan, 
3.3. Pp. 785 (Longmans) 63s. It may well be only once in a lifetime, if 
hat, that one has the experience of reading a new book that one feels 
certain will be a classic. 
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4. A true notion of language thus conjoins the really primitive and the 
mature uses of language, whereas an inadequate notion falls in between. 
While Augustine’s account presupposes a naive notion of language and 
a highly sophisticated notion of a child, Wittgenstein’s combines a highly 
sophisticated notion of language with a very earthy notion of how it is 
acquired. 

5. ‘Chief among these models (for language) was the conception of 
language as an interweaving of simple names, each standing for a change- 
less element, a view sketched.in Plato’s Theewtetus. We know from 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics how he too had struggled against this conception, 
and how his notions of matter and form were shaped partly in con- 
sequence of his dissatisfaction with it. This struggle of Wittgenstein’s: 
was only too manifest from his lectures at Cambridge.’ From ‘Epilogue: 
on Wittgenstein’ by Giancarlo Colombo (The Month, December 1957), 
the brilliant Jesuit interpreter of Wittgenstein, who was killed in an: 
accident on Ist September 1957. 


6. The issue, as usually presented, between the Platonic and _ the: 
Aristotelian forms, is another Lewis Carroll battle. Unless your account: 
of what the forms are satisfies the requirements of real intelligence, it is: 
silly to debate as to whether they are laid up in heaven or abstracted: 
from things. Indeed, in such a debate, bearing as it does on ghostly 
entities anyway, the Platonic would seem to be the less misleading answer.. 
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CREATION: A PHILOSOPHER’S 
POINT’ OF “VIEW* 


by 
LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


A PHILOSOPHER at a meeting such as this is likely to suffer from a: 
form of claustrophobia, since between the theologian at his right: 
and the scientist at his left there seems very little room left to play in. 
He has firmly to remind himself that his place does exist; that: 
though to some extent he depends on the discoveries of science, he: 
retains the right to be critical of them, and that though the: 
theologians may severely judge his conclusions about divine things,, 
they cannot entirely avoid making use of them. The advantage of: 
discussing the concept of creation from different points of view is: 
that it allows these rather vague statements of inter-relationship to: 
be clarified; though my main concern is to say what one philosopher’ 
thinks about creation, I cannot easily do this without contrasting: 
philosophical and scientific method, nor can I properly define the: 
limits of a philosophical approach without indicating where theolo-. 
gians overstep them. To my colleagues, then, I apologise in advance, 
trusting that they will give me what correction they consider’ 
necessary. 

It is essential to my task to show how the type of philosophical 
reasoning I am concerned with differs from that proper to science — 
the unusual and strange is best explained by contrast with the 
normal. In any case failure to make an adequate distinction here: 
leads people to distrust this kind of philosophical reasoning (from: 
now on I intend to call it ‘metaphysical’). Consciously or not they 
tend to assume that all thinking conforms to one single pattern, 
and naturally this will be a pattern of proved success. Most people 


1The substance of a lecture given at a Regional Conference of the Newnaa 
Association, Bristol, October 1956. 
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eel happier in speaking of ‘the science of history’ or of ‘scientific 
riticism’, where objective norms have been formulated, and con- 
lusions are based on solid evidence verifiable by all. If metaphysics 
vill not fall into line, it will be dismissed from consideration. 

But what is the pattern of reasoning in natural science and ought 
t to be found in metaphysical thought? Such questions as these 
annot be adequately answered in part of a single lecture; I can 
mly indicate the kind of answer I should wish to defend. Briefly, 
i scientist is concerned with the observation of fact, but never 
olely with it. More important, in physical and biological sciences 
ike, are the theories devised to explain these observations. Con- 
ider the empirical statement that water, treated in a certain way, 
fives off hydrogen and oxygen in certain proportions. No chemist 
vould rest content with that. He must pass on to the corresponding 
heoretical statement that this occurs because water molecules are 
nade up of two hydrogen atoms and one of oxygen. An explanation 
las been given, enabling a pattern to be seen in the facts of 
ybservation. And this differs in behaviour from the empirical 
tatement. It cannot be verified directly by observation, though it 
lepends on observation: it provides a new point of view from 
vhich to consider the observations that have been made. Certainly 
t can be refuted in consequence of failure to observe the results 
such as the proportions of hydrogen to oxygen coming off) which 
hould follow from it if correct, but no such simple test serves to 
onfirm it, and only after assessing a great deal of converging 
vidence can a scientist confidently claim that his theory is true. 
‘hus the logical behaviour of theoretical statements in science 
iffers from that of empirical ones. Metaphysical statements, we 
hall see, differ from each. 

What then is the nature of the reasoning which leads to a scientific 
heory? Broadly speaking, it is like that which lies behind a detective’s 
econstruction of the crime from finger-prints and similar evidence, 
r the historian’s interpretation of the past from documents or 
rchzological finds. The question these men set themselves is to 
etermine why the facts are like this and not, as they might well 
ave been, like that. A good historical explanation, and a good 
scientific theory, are going to imply those observations which have 
een made and exclude just those which could have been but were 
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not. In each case the consequences of the theory must differ specific- 
ally from those of any alternative explanation; a theory from which | 
followed any fact you liked would be perfectly useless. But here the 
similarities end. An historian or a detective give their explanations | 
in terms of known entities, whether statesmen or burglars; the 
scientist posits entities which are not directly observable and are 
hence partially unknown. While it would be foolish to cast doubt. 
on the very existence of, say, atoms, since they help to explain such. 
a variety of phenomena, no one would suppose that all their: 
properties had been determined, or that they resembled any things: 
known to direct observation, such as the famous billiard-ball of! 
Victorian science. But this is not to say that the atom is completely 
unknown. If it were, it could not explain by showing why certain) 
phenomena occur as they do and not in a specifically different way. . 
All theoretical entities must have something in common with what! 
they explain. 

I shall now examine a different method of reasoning, one which | 
is typically metaphysical. The starting point, once again, is empirical | 
observation; the history of the ontological argument*shows the: 
danger of doing anything else. But the problem I am now going to: 
consider, and which leads to the philosophical concept of creation, . 
is not open to scientific approach. Instead of asking, as the scientist | 
does, why things are like this rather than like that, I propose to: 
ask why there are things at all. There is a characteristically odd! 
tension about this question. For in one sense you do not need to: 
ask it; the facts do not demand it in the way they seem to call for: 
explanation along scientific lines, and certainly nothing will be: 
altered if you refuse to put it. Metaphysics will never change the: 
world as science has done. Yet in another way one feels a certain: 
compulsion to put the question; however often metaphysics is 
written off, the need to return to it is always there. 

The starting-point is the same, and in a way the question asked. 
is merely an extension of the typically scientific one. But this is no: 
matter of pushing our questionings just a little further in the direction. 
they have already gone; between the questions of the scientist and 
those of the metaphysician there is always an irreducible gap. A. 
scientist considers the causal dependence of one thing on another. 
When, for example, an astronomer is asked what caused the earth. 
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© come into being, he answers by describing some previous solar 
process, and when the same question is put again he refers to some 
previous galactic process as source of the sun. It is possible to 
oroceed indefinitely along this way, since there is no obvious reason 
© cali a halt and deny any further meaning to the question, ‘Why 
hen this?’ But the line of investigation then prompts the mind to 
ask something quite different: to ask why the series as a whole 
xists. Obviously this is not a question to be answered by extending 
he series to include a new and hitherto unknown feature, for the 
ame question could be asked of that. The only way to still it is to 
make a completely different move, and assert the existence of a 
vause which is not a member of the causal series, but is totally 
other than it, totally transcends it. It is no part of my purpose to 
ustify this move in detail: I wish only to emphasise the peculiar 
yehaviour of the statements to which it leads. Should anyone wish 
oO maintain dogmatically the meaninglessness of statements which 
yehave other than do scientific ones, then there is no more to be said. 

Ultimately this transcendent cause was asserted because of a 
easoning process which began from analysis of the scientific concept 
of cause. But the first cause does not explain things in that ordinary 
ense. Ordinarily a cause produces a specific difference in the 
ituation it affects; as I have said, it explains why the situation is 
is it is and not otherwise. It is standard scientific procedure to 
ind out what difference is made when a supposed cause is not 
icting. But the transcendent cause makes no difference whatsoever 
o things, except that if it did not exist, nothing would exist at all. 
n one way, admittedly, this is a pretty considerable difference, 
ut it is not an observable one. And since the only way to find out 
he nature of theoretical causes in science is to examine the observable 
ffects they produce, it follows that there is no such way of determin- 
ng the nature of the first cause. We cannot see, or even imagine, 
vhat would happen if it did not act, so however we state its otherness, 
ve remain ignorant of what it is in itself. The first cause is not one 
n a class of causes; the very manner in which it is asserted puts it 
utside all categories of description. We have seen that the name 
cause’ can be applied to it by a justifiable extension of meaning, 
ut the normal characteristics of a cause are no longer there. 
‘cientific explanation is possible because the discovered cause has 
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at least some features in common with what it explains: no) 
explanation in this sense is given by what is unknown. I think it! 
important to stress that in principle science may one day provide: 
the explanation of all particular events in the universe, but that it! 
will still be no less necessary to put this different order of question, , 
which a scientist as such has no reason to explore. 

The process of thought I have been discussing is sometimes: 
known as proof of the existence of God. This is somewhat mis-: 
leading. A philosopher as such cannot identify the first cause with: 
the God who has revealed himself; he may, however, accept the: 
identification from theology. More serious is the suggested! 
assimilation to proof in the ordinary sense, where something of a! 
particular type is posited to explain observed facts. I have argued | 
that this is fallacious, but the consequences of the fallacy are worth | 
examining. It is not difficult to see the mistake in insisting that! 
God must exist to account for facts of which the explanation is 
more properly a matter for scientific methods. In Newton’s day it! 
was the minor deviations from the expected behaviour of the: 
planets according to the laws of gravity; more recently it has been. 
the puzzling phenomena associated with the prediction of what 
card will be turned up.* Less obviously, the same mistake occurs 
in the arguments given by many modern manuals of apologetics. 
The common argument from design is much closer to a scientific 
than to a metaphysical pattern ; really it does no more than account 
for the universe being like this rather than like that. The designer 
of this argument is someone of known type, not totally other than 
the structure he explains; he remains a creature, to whom no 
Christian could give the name ‘God’. Think him away, in the: 
scientific manner, and a detectable difference results: the ordered 
universe becomes a chaos, but does not cease to exist. A second 
common mistake in these books is to argue to God as the first 
cause in a temporal series, as though the series I made use of earlier, 
earth, sun, galaxy, could be carried back only a finite number of 
steps before a ‘beginning’ was reached with God. Once again 


* For Newton, see E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical 
Science. Pp. 292-3 (London, 1925). 


For the relevance of E.S.P. to theism, see the pamphlet by H. H. Price, Some 
Aspects of the Conflict Between Science and Religion (Cambridge, 1953). 
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his puts him within the order of his creation. No mere expansion 
of this order to include some feature hitherto unknown can satisfy 
yur desire to know the cause of the order as a whole; such a cause 
nust totally transcend it. However well we explain how things 
lave become as they now are, there remains the difficulty of ‘explain- 
ng’ why anything is at all; it is met only by asserting total 
lependence on that of which the question can no longer meaning- 
ully be asked. 

You will notice that I have now introduced the idea of a creature, 
ind of its dependence, as the converse to the idea of a first cause. 
What has so far been said could be restated as an account of the 
yhilosophical notion of creation. If it can be asserted that there is a 
irst cause on which all things, at all times, depend for their whole 
yeing, then conversely it can be asserted that the universe is created. 
Being’ must here include all activity, which is a form of being: the 
jicture is not a static one. 

It usually helps to give a picture content if we see what it denies. 
n ruling out the view that God is merely the designer of the ordered 
iniverse, I was thereby saying that creation is ex nihilo. For if all 
hings are totally dependent on the first cause, not merely arranged 
yy him, it is impossible to exclude anything from the created order, 
o leave anything for God as it were to have worked on in order to 
ring things into being. Creation presupposes nothing pre-existent 
o itself. The mistake is often made of trying to assimilate God’s 
mique creative act to human ideas of ‘making’, to the potter with 
is clay or to the artist ‘creating’ a picture or a poem. They work 
n pre-existing material; God works on nothing. But the gram- 
1atical structure of that last phrase could cause even ‘nothing’ to 
e turned into a pale entity. There is the well-known play on the 
yord ‘nothing’ or ‘nobody’ in Alice: 

‘Tm sure nobody walks much faster than I do!’ 

‘He can’t do that’, said the King, ‘or else he’d have been here 

first.’ 
‘et imagination still tries to supply the nothing from which 
od creates. The phrase ex nihilo must be taken to mean ‘not 
rom anything’, and no more. 

The second mistake I mentioned was to think of creation as 
1erely a beginning. This is to turn creation into a kind of change. 
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But change presupposes that something exists before changing, and 
this cannot be true of creation. If the first cause were not trans- 
cendent, ‘creation’ would then be a change or happening; it is 
easy to think in this way of the machinery being started in motion | 
from ‘outside’, and continuing without further attention. That is: 
obvious heresy put so crudely, but in subtler forms remains a' 
temptation for the most orthodox minds. If to be created is to be 
totally dependent on God at every instant, then it is equivalent to: 
being under the government of providence. Philosophy here helps: 
better understanding of the faith. Nor can any change take place: 
in God. He did not become a creator: the act of creation in him is: 
eternally identical with his being. God has eternally willed the: 
universe into being, even though we believe it has endured only for 
a finite time. We can of course have no real comprehension of what: 
this means; creation as a beginning is in fact a harder concept to: 
grasp and, as I shall show, is known only because God has willed. 
to reveal it. 

Perhaps you find the total otherness of God a somewhat dis-- 
concerting idea. But if it were not so, then it would not’be possible: 
to say that he is intimately present to his creatures. He is present: 
in things because of their absolute dependence on him. If he were: 
limited in any way, having something in common with the things: 
he creates, then something would escape his control. He wouldi 
need to interfere, to ‘tamper with the works’. The creature wouldi 
have a partial autonomy which would need guiding and correcting ; 
But if the creature’s being and activity in its own order is entirely 
its Own, requiring no interference from God (so that in effect he 
can be ignored) the way is left open for insisting that in another 
order of thought this same being and activity depend totally on him- 
They must belong entirely to the creature and entirely to God. 
God makes no detectable difference to the world, though without 
him no world could exist; no more does the world make the faintesti 
difference to him, for he is complete without it. Once again these 
ideas must produce that tension which seems to me characteristic 
of metaphysics. Once the tension is relaxed insoluble probless 
arise concerning the source of evil and the reconciliation of men’s 
freewill with the determinism of providence. But I cannot hope to 
discuss these here. 
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My task should end with this account of creation as under- 
stood by philosophy. But since I can hardly pretend not to 
know that God has revealed more than this account contains, 
perhaps I could explain, without trespassing too far into theological 
territory, why I consider these further truths to be inaccessible to 
all natural reasoning. 

If we should ask where the idea of creation is to be found in 
scripture, the answer surely is everywhere. But the emphasis is 
naturally placed on the creation of that nation which God is con- 
tinuously remaking out of the chaos of sin into which it persistently 
falls back: “Thus saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and 
formed thee, O Israel . . . thou art mine’ (Is. xliii, 1). In the light of 
this experience Israel was brought to realise that all other things 
exist because they too have been chosen by God and drawn into 
being, though it was comparatively late in history that an explicit 
statement of creation ex nihilo in recognisably modern idiom was 
produced (II Macc. vii, 28). But scripture does not only declare 
that the world and man are continuously brought into being by 
God: it says that this has not always been so. Of course there are 
Jifficulties of interpretation. The Bible gives God’s point of view, 
and the human speech which it employs is therefore necessarily 
figurative (it is pure legend to suppose that parabolic language is 
meant to satisfy the needs of ‘simple people’). But however the 
iext of Genesis is to be understood, there can be no question that 
is St John consciously echoes it when beginning to tell of man’s 
e-creation in Christ, he means to state that all things began, though 
he uncreated Word already was (John i, 1). The councils of the 
Church have put this interpretation beyond doubt for Catholics.* 

Now many people have maintained that the idea of a beginning , 
o all things is discoverable by natural reason. They have argued 
hat a created universe which has always endured is unthinkable — 
ind the argument has even been turned into a ‘proof of the existence 
yf God’.4 Certainly an infinite stretch of time is unthinkable, but 
is St Thomas pointed out, there is no compulsion in thought to 
ay of any chosen event that it could not have had a predecessor.® 


Denzinger (24th edition, 1946), Nos 428 and 1783. 
E. T. Whittaker, Space and Spirit. Pp. 116-21 (London 1946). 
Summa Theologie, I, 46, 2 ad 6. 
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A universe which in this sense has always existed must however be 
as much a created universe, in the metaphysical meaning of ‘created’, 
as one which begins. For it must still depend entirely on a trans- 
cendent cause. St Augustine illustrated this point with the analogy 
of a foot that eternally produces its print in the sand,* though this 
would be misleading if it led us to imagine that God’s eternity was 
the same as his creature’s, a stretch of time rather than a trans- 
cendence of time. Then can any argument produce a decision 
between the alternatives of beginning and no beginning, if either 
can be thought without contradiction? Metaphysics is here in- 
applicable because its concern is never to argue to unique situations 
in relation to space and time; any reasoning which is to conclude 
to a beginning of things will have to conform to the scientific : 
pattern. 

There is a prima facie case to be made out for theology’s being | 
assisted by science in this matter. Elsewhere that has certainly’ 
been the case. Theologians are very much concerned with the: 
contingent, the here-and-now of sacred history, and we know for’ 
instance how much they have gained from biological ‘discoveries | 
such as the theory of evolution. But for my own part I do not see: 
how science can provide any relevant information in the present : 
case. The difficulty is to show that the beginning of all things is; 
in any sense an event like other events within the universe. It is not: 
in space or in time. Space and time depend on events, they do not: 
constitute an absolute frame of reference in which events take: 
place. There is no ‘before’ this beginning, since a time-word like: 
‘before’ has meaning only within the universe. We cannot imagine» 
an observer of the beginning, since he would begin along with the: 
event he had been put out to observe. The beginning did not take: 
place in time; time began along with things, and is co-extensive: 
with the universe. Natural reason has reached the limits of its: 
power in attempting to give ‘the beginning of all things’ any) 
intelligible content. 

If then there was a beginning, it remains outside the order of! 
scientific investigation. It is no more a part of that order than the: 
limit of an arithmetical sequence is a part of the sequence. The: 


8 10 De Civitate Dei 31, quoted in S.T., I, 46, 2 ad 1. 
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best that science can do is to point to a singularity in the history of 
the present epoch; it cannot exclude the possibility of a history 
indefinitely previous to that. The evidence for such a singularity is 
not in fact strong. A statistical law such as the second law of thermo- 
dynamics depends on the present state of the universe, and there is 
no guarantee that it has always held its present form. Cosmological 
models can be constructed requiring a point-singularity in time, 
but it is difficult to see any ultimate criterion for deciding between 
them and models in which this singularity is not required. Revealed 
truth could help the cosmologist to decide between the alternatives, 
but this would scarcely count as good scientific procedure. 

The philosophical difficulties connected with the statement that 
the universe began are in fact so considerable that certain theologians 
have doubted whether the Church could have meant to define 
it as part of revelation. In this I think they are mistaken. We cannot 
expect that human language will be fully adequate to deal with 
God’s revelation. May not the concept beginning of all things, like 
the concept transubstantiation, signalise the breakdown of natural 
reasoning in the face of asserted mystery? Reason is to be used on 
the mysteries of faith, but not in order to see through them. The 
philosopher should always know when to step down gracefully, 
and I hope that this gives me the opportunity of doing so. 


| 
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NEWMAN’S USE OF BUTLER’S 
ARGUMENTS 


by 
J. ROBINSON 


THERE is no lack to-day of articles and books on Newman. His life, 
his letters, his writings, continue to fascinate even those who have 
little sympathy with his religious position. One, and not the least 
important, of the reasons for this interest was Newman’s attempt 
to discuss the philosophy of religion in the idiom and tradition of 
British philosophy; and in this article we will show how deeply 
he was indebted to one of its greatest figures. 

The influence of Butler on Newman has often been noted, but 
has not received very sympathetic or full treatment. Either it is a 
case of the perversion by Newman of the doctrines of a calm clear 
liberalism of an Age of Reason in the interests of a phrenetic muddle- 
headed dogmatism;' or else, the source of all the inadequacies in 
his writings is traced to his training at Oxford, and the debased 
philosophy he knew best which was that of Locke, Hume and 
Butler.2, When either of these extremes has been avoided, it has 
usually happened that only one aspect of the influence has been 
dealt with. These questions of evaluation have, however, to a large 
extent been left aside, and an attempt has been made to show how 
some of Newman’s central doctrines were the development of ideas 
he found in Butler, and in dealing with this we shall discuss three 
main questions. First, their views on the purpose and character of 
philosophical argument will be dealt with. Secondly, Newman’s 
use of Butler’s doctrine of conscience to argue for the existence of 
God will be outlined. This will necessitate a consideration of the 
difference in the views of the two writers on the questions of certainty 


1 E.g. Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason, Mossner, E. Chap. viii. 


2 B.g. The Nature of Belief, D’Arcy, M. C. Chap v. ; 
$ B.g. ‘Bishop Butler’s Analogy: A Persuasive to Popery’, Tristram, H. Dublin Review 


July 1936. No. 398. 
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and probability, as well as a few remarks on Newman’s doctrine 
of the illative sense. Finally, Newman’s development of Butler’s 
theory of conscience will be discussed. 


I 

The word ‘practical’ sums up briefly, if ambiguously, with their 
own word what both writers took to be the purpose and character 
of philosophical argument. Neither was a philosopher by vocation, , 
and both tried to teach in a climate of opinion which was unfavour-. 
able to what they had to say. Butler had to try to present Christianity | 
to a public consisting largely of Deists, and an ethics based on the: 
sovereign authority of conscience to those who believed in a morality: 
of enlightened self-interest; while Newman has set on record the: 
temper of the times into which his ideas were born in his essay “A. 
Form of Infidelity of the Day’ where he emphasizes that Christianity 
is not being refuted, but ignored. ‘. . . they look for the day when: 
they shall have put down Religion, not by shutting its schools, but) 
by emptying them; not by disputing its tenets, but by the superior: 
worth and persuasiveness of their own.”* Both thinkers tried to 
render their arguments in a form which could reach and hold the: 
attention of their readers. ‘Non in dialectica complacuit Deo, sed: 
salvum facere populum suum’ haunted Newman all his days, 
whilst Butler tried to bring some notion of the loving-kindness of! 
God — duly tempered, it must be added, by his horror of| 
enthusiasm>— to a self-designated Age of Reason. Thus, the word: 
practical has, in one signification, the meaning of attempting to: 
influence practice, if possible to convert. 

This view of the practical aspect of argument is enough to rule: 
their work out of court in some people’s estimation. Yet, surely, 
it does not follow that the truth of a doctrine which has been. 
expounded for a particular purpose should be valued only to the: 
extent that we agree with the purpose. If Butler’s doctrine of human. 
nature is deemed unworthy of consideration because it occurs in 
sermons, are we also to stop reading the Nichomachean Ethics’ 
because Aristotle says ‘we are enquiring not in order to know 


* The Idea of a University. 
5 ‘Sir, the pretending to extraordinary revelations and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a: 


horrid thing, a very horrid thing.’ Butler to Wesley. Quoted by (e.g.) Knox, R. A.. 
Enthusiasm. 
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what virtue is, but in order to become good’?* Even if we think 
‘becoming good’ is a meaningless expression, or do not agree that 
this is why we study ethics, it surely does not follow from this that 
Aristotle has nothing of value to say about the moral life. 

The word ‘practical’, however, has a second and more subtle 
connotation, in that it refers to the method or character of the 
arguments themselves. Both thinkers attempt to examine the facts 
of experience as they find them, to seek out from these the natural 
modes of action and thought, without attempting to provide them 
with any theoretical or metaphysical justification. The only justi- 
fication they do provide is along the following lines: given the 
condition of human life as it is, this is the way men do think, this 
is the way men do act, and these are the capacities with which men 
have been provided. ‘This method of arguing and concluding being 
practical and essential for human life’, says Butler in discussing his 
arguments, ‘provides credentials enough’,’? while Newman says 
‘my aim is of a practical character, such as that of Butler in his 
Analogy’,® and this is to examine what we are and what we do, 
not to explain what we are and what we do. ‘We are what we are, 
and we must trust our faculties . . . We act according to our 
nature, by means of ourselves, when we remember or reason. We 
are as little able to reject our mental constitution as our being.’® 
Again, ‘treating of this subject . . . not according to a priori fitness 
but according to the facts of human nature, as they are found in 
the action of life . . .1° Finally, Newman says, this method ‘is what 
the schoolmen called treating a subject in facto esse, in contrast 
with in fieri’.. 

The aim then of both thinkers is practical in that it seeks to 
reach hearers and readers and to influence them, and the method 
of the argument is practical in that it appeals to what we are and do, 
rather than to any system of theoretical reason. 

We may illustrate their view of the nature of philosophical 
argument by saying something about their attitude towards 


8 Nichomachean Ethics, 1103626. ; 

? The Analogy of Religion, Part I, Chapter i, Section 8. 
8 The Grammar of Assent, Chapter ix, Section I. 

® Ibid., IV, i, 4. 

ibid: Vij 1; 3- 

11 [bid., LX, Introduction. 
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metaphysics. Butler was avowedly hostile to the subject and he 
refers, presumably in reference to Leibniz, to ‘that idle and not very 
innocent employment of forming imaginary models of a world’.t? 
In one of his letters to Dr Clarke on the latter’s book, A Demonstration 
of the Being and Attributes of God, he illustrates his own position | 
in the following sentence: ’ 

‘I have made it, Sir, my Business ever since I thought my Self 
capable of such sort of Reasoning, to prove to myself the Being’ 
and Attributes of God; and being sensible that it’s a matter of 
the last consequence, I endeavoured after a demonstrative Proof; 
not only more fully to satisfy my own Mind, but also in order to! 
defend the great truths of Natural Religion; and those of the: 
Christian Revelation which follow from them, against all opposers: | 
But must own with concern, that hitherto I have been unsuccessful; | 
and tho’ I have got very probable Arguments, yet I can go but! 
very little way with Demonstration in the proof of those things.’ 

This is, I think, a position which he never abandoned, although it 
is true that in the Analogy we find him saying that an ‘intelligent 
Author of Nature, and Natural Governor of the Worlé@ has been 
‘often proved with accumulated evidence; from this argument from 
analogy, and final causes ; from abstract reasonings; from the most | 
ancient traditions and testimony, and from the general consent of! 
mankind . . .'4 This seems to imply that he in fact accepted the. 
traditional arguments as demonstrative, but it may be merely that 
he was unwilling to give offence to conservative opinion or a weapon 
of attack to those who rejected Christianity outright. There is, 
however, no doubt that the bent of his mind was anti-metaphysical, 
and it cannot be said that he accepted the traditional arguments 
con amore, if he did so at all. 

When we turn to Newman we find that the situation is more 
complex, because, for one thing, he believed that the existence of 
God could be known for a certainty by considering certain aspects. 
of the world. Yet he was at one with Butler in holding that revelation 
was a given, and in his distrust of metaphysics on the grand scale. 


12 Analogy, Introduction. 


18 From “Several Letters to the Reverend Dr Clarke from a Gentleman of Gloucester- 
shire’, which are appended to Clarke’s book. 
14 Analogy, I, i, 8. 
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This notion, that revelation is a given, rather than a metaphysical 
theory, is central to both thinkers. I do not see how Butler can be 
praised as the embodiment of the Age of Reason, and Newman 
condemned as a superstitious priest, when they both took up much 
the same position on this matter. Newman, that is, believed in the 
necessity of dogma because, as Butler said: ‘Christianity is to be 
considered . . . as containing an account of a dispensation of things, 
not at all discoverable by reason, and in consequence of which 
several distinct precepts are enjoined upon us’; or, again, ‘revela- 
tion is to be considered, as informing us of somewhat new, in the 
state of mankind, and in the government of the world: as acquainting 
us with some relations we stand in, which could not otherwise have 
been known’.*® In this sense both Butler and Newman were dog- 
matists — those who believe in the dogmas of revelation. The 
opposite of dogmatism, in this sense, is liberalism which, however 
admirable in politics or the common room, in religion ‘is the doctrine 
that there is no positive truth in religion, but that one creed is as 
good as another . . . It is inconsistent with any recognition of any 
religion, as true.” The contribution of the Oxford Movement to 
Anglicanism was to reassert this notion that Christianity was more 
than a feeling which accompanied certain modes of behaviour, 
and made a claim to express truths which man could not have 
discovered by himself. 

The essence of the view which Newman opposed is the theory 
that reason is the source of faith. Whether or not, in fact, it is 
possible to accept revelation and satisfy an acceptable criterion of 
meaning and truth is a question I do not wish to prejudge, and do 
not intend to discuss here. The problem, as Newman saw it, was 
how a reasonable, ‘practical’, man can assent to propositions which 
do not have their source in reason, and what motives can be 
adduced in favour of making an assent to those propositions. 

Yet this does not mean that he was a metaphysician in the sense 
that Aristotle, or even Kant, can be called metaphysicians, and in 
this he was characteristically British. The following is from his 
note book entitled ‘Sundries Unconnected’ dated 1851: 


18 Analogy, LisireiAs 
16 Tbid., U, i, 16. 
17 Newman, ‘Biglietto Speech’ on being created Cardinal, 1879. 
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‘The admissions of the German writers show that they have 
not yet established metaphysics as a science for 1, They are ever 
varying. Fichte changes his ground—and Schelling — and 
Hegel has two schools risen from him — Bouterwek, Jacobi, etc. 
and now a new system is superseding Hegel. ‘ 

2. Chalybatis says ‘The latest school has characterised its 
philosophy as an esoteric science, etc” (p. 17). I cannot then 
allow Chalybaiis to say (p. 345) that (at present) to ignore 
(Hegel’s system) on account of the unsatisfactory character of’ 
its results, or to attempt pressing towards the end by side ways, 
which do not conduct through it, is “‘self-satisfied-ignorance”’.’ 
He ends the entry for this date with the following: 

‘Another remark to be made is (against all my lifelong con- 
viction) their obstinate assumption that all things must be reduced 
to one principle’. 

Then in May of the next year he wrote the following on the same | 
question: 

‘The question is, not what is difficult, but what is true. Here | 
then we get at the rea/ fundamental proposition assufned — viz. 
that the human mind is the measure of all things. Perhaps the 
German writers have discussed all this —I do not think I am 
bound to read them in spite of what Chalybaiis says, for 
notoriously they have come to no conclusion.’ 

It is difficult to believe that Butler would not have said very much 
the same under similar circumstances. 

Newman, then, wanted to maintain, as did Butler, that it is 
reasonable to accept a Christianity which was historical and dog- 
matic in character; but that the analysis of these questions did not 
entail the attempt to build a metaphysical scheme. Unlike Butler, 
however, he believed that the existence of God could be certainly 
known by considering certain aspects of our experience, and to 
this question we must now turn. 


II 
It will be remembered that in the letters to Clarke, Butler states 
that he had found no demonstrative arguments for the existence 
of God but had had to content himself with probabilities. In the 
Analogy, on the other hand, he indicates an acceptance of the 
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taditional arguments. These, however, he left to others to discuss, 
and it does not appear that he revised his earlier judgement on the 
matter. 

The modern reader, who has not read the Analogy, will probably 
assume that Butler’s treatise is a version of the argument from 
Jesign, as set out, for example, in Hume’s Dialogues. This is not 
he case. He does not try to show that there is an analogy or likeness 
setween nature and revealed religion; but between nature and 
eligion, whether natural or revealed. 

‘The design then of the following treatise will be to shew, that 
the several parts principally objected against in this moral and 
Christian dispensation . . . are analogous to what is experienced 
in the constitution and course of Nature, or Providence; that the 
chief objections themselves which are alleged against the former, 
are no other than what may be alleged with like justice against 
the latter, where they are found in fact to be inconclusive . . .”18 
Butler does not attempt to argue directly for the existence of God, 

secause in so far as the argument is directed against the Deists 
his is not necessary; however, the treatise as a whole can be regarded 
aS a persuasive to believe. For, once it is shown that there is an 
analogy or likeness between nature and the doctrines of natural 
und revealed religion, assuming there is a God; then the fact that 
his analogy can be shown is a practical argument for assuming 
hat there is in fact a God; and Butler himself includes ‘this argument 
rom analogy’ among the proofs for the existence of God. This 
nay be made clearer if we examine the character of his arguments 
n more detail. 

He begins by pointing out that whatever its theoretical justi- 
ication may be, probability has a great influence on, and is indeed, 
he very ground of our practice. The word likely, he continues, 
ndicates the essence of what we mean by the probable; all our hopes, 
ears, judgements about things, rely on our ‘having observed the 
ike either with respect to others or ourselves’. This probable 
vidence is admittedly imperfect and unsuited for an infinite being, 
yut for us it is the very guide to life. ‘In practical matters we are 
ound to act out of motives of prudence on even slight probabilities. 
n important matters we have to act on a minimum of probability.’ 


’ Analogy, Introduction. 
Ibid. 
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The existence of God is one such matter. It is true that the Analogy 
is not concerned with the question of the existence of God, and in 
fact it is assumed as the basis of the argument; nonetheless there 
does not seem to be any reason to affirm that his treatment of | 
this question would have been any different from the position he 
took up in regard to the other doctrines of religion. Certainly, so 
far as these go, he bases our acceptance of them on probability. 
That is, given ‘an intelligent Author of Nature’ Butler examines the 
main doctrines of natural and revealed religion, and shows that 
there is an analogy, a likeness, between them and ‘the course and 
constitution of nature’; and shows that any difficulties in accepting 
the former could be argued against the latter; but the latter — that 
is, nature — is a fact, and therefore the arguments against natural 
and revealed religion break down. ‘The Analogy will undeniably 
show, what too many want to have shown them, that the system of 
Religion, both natural and revealed, considered only as a system, 
and prior to the proof of it, is not a subject of ridicule, unless that 
of nature be so too.’!® He adds that this answer to the objections 
to the doctrines of natural and revealed religion will also be, in a 
lesser degree, an answer to the objections to the evidence for them. 
It can be maintained that Butler’s argument does little more | 
than show that certain beliefs can be maintained without flying in- 
the face of fact, and that to argue from this that the beliefs in question 
are likely is manifestly false. This objection certainly has a great 
deal of force when taken against any one of Butler’s arguments — 
for example, immortality or the moral government of God — but 
the cumulative force of the arguments would seem to be a practical 
proof of the general position. Thus I might say ‘X may be a thief’ 
from having seen him close to a money box from which it was 
later discovered that a theft had been made, and this would be 
possible, if not likely. If the same circumstances, however, were 
repeated ten different times, I would then affirm ‘X is a thief’. 
Likeness, that is, as Butler says, produces presumption, and the 
absence of a logical or psychological study of analogy ‘does not 
hinder but that we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, that 
analogy is of weight, in various degrees, towards determining our 
judgement and our practice’.1° When we find that we are led to 


19 Analogy, Introduction. 
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believe in this way we have what Butler calls a practical proof, a 
proof which, while not theoretically demonstrative, nonetheless ‘is 
ssential for common pursuits of life, being conclusive proportion- 
able to the degree and exactness of the whole analogy or likeness’.!9 

If this interpretation is correct it may be that Butler’s argument 
$ less dependent on the fundamental assumption that nature is the 
1andiwork of a Creator. Nonetheless, it is certainly true, historically 
speaking, that the Analogy raised more doubts than it answered, 
specially in the minds of those disciplined by mathematics and 
Aristotle’s theory of demonstration, and to these it appeared as 
a hand-book of infidelity’ ;?° and Newman himself wrote: 

‘Who would say at first sight that the world of brute animals 
is from the same creator as the solar system, though the attributes 
of power and skill are common to both. Hence the sciences when 
fully developed, zoology, geology, etc., even though they do not 
contradict the facts of Revelation, may turn the argument from 
analogy against Butler.’ 1 
Newman, however, evidently understood the Analogy, taken as 

| whole, to be an argument for the existence of God. In a note book 
ised in the preparation for the Grammar of Assent he wrote the 
ollowing: 

‘Butler . . . thought it enough for religion to attain to what is 
safe; and thought it enough for religion to attain to a degree of 
safeness, or what the theologians call practical certainty. He 
tends to say: “I do not say I have proved my point, but at least 
I have made it so probable that (without deciding absolutely 
that it is true) to believe it is the safer side, or rather, to act as 
if you believed it the safer side. We cannot be wrong in professing 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and the whole course of visible 
nature recommends to us the doctrine of the Atonement.” Hence 
moral certainty with him is only the highest step of mounting 
probabilities, not differing from probability in kind, but only in 
degree. I do not think he would have said so, if asked, so profound 
a thinker would have corrected or explained himself. He would 
have recognized the absurdity of saying that his inward appre- 
hension of a God was only a feeling of the greater probability. 

» Analogy, Introduction. 


9 See Mossner, and Tristram, op. cit. 
! Unpublished note book. 
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I am sure that I have never at any time myself to say I was only 
probably convinced or had an opinion there was a God. The 
idea is shocking. What! The object of worship, faith and obedience 
all one’s life long, for which one acted (with whatever imperfection) 
day by day and through sorrow and joy, what mind, if ever so 
little religious, would say he only opined Jts existence?’?? 

This passage, then, shows that Newman thought that Butler’s | 
treatment of the existence of God was of the same form as his 
discussion of any other doctrine of natural or revealed religion. In: 
contrast to this Newman maintained that the assent given to the. 
existence of God was different in kind from an assent given to a 
possibility. His position, briefly stated, was that a converging series | 
of probable arguments entitled one to make a rational judgement: 
which was an unqualified acceptance. The faculty by which we: 
make such judgements he called the Illative Sense, and in his dis- : 
cussion of it he attempts to apply Aristotle’s doctrine of practical | 
wisdom to the attainment of truth. As the judgement of practical | 
wisdom contains both an intellectual and a feeling factor, as it is: 
individual and cannot be prescribed beforehand, and yet is absolute: 
in the sense of there being only one correct judgement for the: 
particular circumstances; so, the judgement of the Illative Sense: 
combines both intellectual and feeling factors, is individual, since: 
no one can prescribe to another mind the way in which it must 
move to discover truth, yet, nonetheless is absolute because it is. 
the truth to which assent is given. Knowledge for Newman, as for 
Plato, has no test outside itself by which it can be judged.” 

The above account of the theory of the lative Sense, which is of 
central importance to Newman’s thought, is not intended to do 
more than indicate the manner in which he differed from Butler. 
I am not attempting here an outline of Newman’s thought as a. 
whole, but only of the way he used Butler’s ideas. The theory under 
consideration owes nothing to Butler, except in the sense that it. 
may have been designed to fill something rather more than a gap. 


*® Unpolished note book. Compare the following: ‘Bishop Butler stopped the evil 
(of scepticism) only by lowering the pretensions of Christianity — for, without. 
wishing to speak disrespectfully of a writer to whom I owe so much, as many others | 
do, still it does seem as if the practical effect of his work was to make faith a mere. 
practical certainty, i.e. a taking of certain statements of doctrine, not as true, but as. 
safest to act upon’. Letter, dated 8th February 1861. 

*° The doctrine of the Illative Sense is worked out in chapter ix of the Grammar. 
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n the theories emanating from the Golden Rectory of Stanhope. 
Newman wanted to draw a clear line between saying ‘yes, there is a 
Jod’, and ‘it seems to be highly probable God exists’. In the entry 
or 1853, already referred to he wrote: 

‘But you may ask, how does this view differ substantially 
from Butler’s? Why, you see the difference is what (I think) dear 
Keble, or at least others of his way of thinking, have said: viz. 
“that the highest state is one of doubt; that it is impatient to 
wish for certainty” and the like. In saying this they do not deny 
the possibility of attaining practical certainty, or certainty that 
it is the duty hic and nunc to do this or that; but speculative 
certainty, the certainty that this or that is true.’ 

There is, however, absolutely no evidence that he condemned 
liscursive arguments; they were not his primary concern.%* He 
hought it was easier to show that belief in God and revelation was 
1 rational assent, than to show that God existed, and the analysis 
of the first question was one of his primary aims. ‘I would rather 
9 bound’, he says in the Grammar of Assent ‘to defend the reason- 
ableness of assuming that Christianity is true, than to demonstrate 
4 moral governance from the physical world.’ 

On the other hand, although he thought it was difficult, and 
although it was not his primary concern, he did worry a great 
Jeal about utrum Deus sit. In his note book entitled Sundries, there 
s the following entry for 31st August 1864. 

‘Arguments for the existence of God 

‘1. From its extreme congeniality and connaturality to the 
mind, as in the case of the little child praying, etc. think of the 
number of attributes involved in that act. 

‘2. Argument from conscience. 

*3. Argument from the objectiveness of the moral law, as 
brought out by Bossuet. Gravitation would not exist as a law if 
matter were destroyed — the difference between virtue and vice 
would remain. But it must be in subjecto, i.e. in God. 

‘4. Argument from Archetypal perfection—the idea of 

erfection. 


See the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, January 1957. ‘Cardinal Newman on the Theory and 
ractice of Knowledge’ by C. S. Dessain, Cong. Orat. 
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‘5. St Anselm’s argument —(qu. that our thinking implies 
the fact). 
‘6. Dr Clarke’s a priori (a work implies a worker).’ 

It does not seem probable that he thought this list represented an 
exhaustive survey of the arguments for a Supreme Being, and it 
seems reasonable to conclude that these were the arguments, or 
what Aquinas calls viae, by which he thought the mind could be 
led to affirm the existence of God. The argument he himself preferred. 
was the one based on conscience, and this is set out in the Grammar 
of Assent. 

Newman’s arguments in this book are designed to examine the 
assent given to the doctrines of natural and revealed religion, and 
not, primarily, the arguments which issue in belief in these doctrines. 
Thus the question which interests him is not ‘is there a God?’ buti 
how it is possible for us to give a real assent to the existence of 
God, and what sort of assent it is. But because, as he says ‘the 
same elementary facts which create an object for an assent, also 
furnish matter for an inference’, in showing what we believe, he 
will ‘in a measure be unavoidably showing why we bélieve’.» Sa 
Newman, in showing how it is we can give an unqualified assent 
to the existence of God, also shows why he thinks there is a God. 

His argument is based on Butler’s doctrine of conscience, with 
its double function as a moral sense and a sense of duty, as having 
a critical and a judicial office. That is, conscience has what we 
might term a cognitive function in determining the rightness ov 
wrongness of a man’s actions and ‘the internal principles of his 
heart’;°° and it also ‘magisterially exerts itself, and approves op 
condemns him, the doer of them accordingly’, which is its judicia: 
aspect. 

This second aspect of conscience has a further function ‘whichi 
if not forcibly stopped, naturally and always goes on to anticipate 
a higher and more effectual sentence, which shall hereafter secono 
and affirm its own’.*’ This has led some people?® to say that Butle: 
holds that ‘conscience is the voice of God within us’; but I cannot 
25 Grammar V, Introduction. 


26 Fifteen Sermons, ii, 8. 
al Ibid. 


*8 E.g. ‘. .. Butler holds that the dictates of Conscience are the voice of God.’ Dea 
Matthews i in his introduction to the Sermons. 
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find him using this expression of conscience either in the Sermons 
or the Analogy. The phrase does occur in the Preface to the Analogy, 
but in a different connection. 

It is this further function which Newman develops. He begins by 
assuming that conscience has a legitimate place among our mental 
acts. Just as some objects when presented to the mind cause us to 
feel joy or grief, so there are some which excite in us praise or 
blame, and which we in consequence call right or wrong; and 
which when experienced in ourselves, ‘kindle in us that specific 
sense of pleasure or pain, which goes by the name of a good or a 
bad conscience’. Then, closely following Butler, he continues: 
‘Thus conscience has both a critical and a judicial office, and though 
its promptings, in the breasts of millions of human beings to whom 
it is given, are not in all cases correct, that does not necessarily 
interfere with the force of its testimony and of its sanction: its 
testimony that there is a right and wrong, and its sanction to that 
testimony conveyed in the feelings which attend on right or wrong 
conduct.’ 29 

This authoritative aspect of conscience, this prompting to do 
right and to avoid wrong, whatever its errors in individual minds 
may be, reminds us of our sense of the beautiful and the deformed. 
‘As we have naturally a sense of the beautiful and graceful in nature 
and art, though tastes proverbially differ, so we have a sense of 
duty and obligation, whether we all associate it with the same 
certain actions in particular or not.’ Nonetheless conscience differs 
from this sense of the beautiful in at least three ways. In the first 
place it is concerned with persons — our actions and their relation 
0 ourselves or other people; whilst the sense of the beautiful is 
soncerned with things. Secondly, taste is its own evidence, since 
we are content merely to enjoy or not to enjoy a thing without 
appealing beyond it. Conscience, on the other hand, does not 
epose on itself “but vaguely reaches forward to something beyond 
elf’, and ‘daily discerns a sanction higher than self for its decisions’. 
it is this experience which leads us to speak of the voice of conscience, 
1 term we should never think of applying to our sense of the beautiful. 
Moreover this voice, ‘or the echo of, a voice [is] imperative and 
onstraining, like no other dictate in the whole of our experience’.*° 


'9 Grammar, V, I. 
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Finally, conscience has an intimate bearing on our emotions and 
affections, leading to ‘reverence, awe and even fear’ and these 
emotions constitute a specific difference from any other sense we 
have. ‘No fear is felt by anyone who recognizes that his conduct 
has not been beautiful, though he may be mortified at himself, if 
perhaps he has thereby forfeited some advantage; but if he has | 
been betrayed into any kind of immorality, he has a lively sense of 
responsibility and guilt, though the act be no offence against society 
— of distress and apprehension, even though it may be of present. 
service to him — of compunction and regret, though in itself it be! 
most pleasurable — of confusion of face, though it may have no | 
witnesses.’ ?° 

These three features are the ‘basic characteristic phenomena’ 
which conscience presents, and ‘it is not difficult’ to see what they. 
imply. We can only be affected as we are by conscience, because it 
involves the recognition of a living object; and this object, in the: 
words of Aquinas, ‘men call God’. Newman illustrates this by, 
referring to our sense of the beautiful. The enjoyment of beautiful | 
things is attended by intellectual enjoyment, but not by emotions, 
except in those cases in which personal objects are involved: ‘then | 
it is that the tranquil feeling of admiration is exchanged for the: 
excitement of affection and passion’. Inanimate things, he maintains, 
cannot stir our affections, for these are correlative with persons. 
To those who would argue that, for example, great music stirs our’ 
emotions he would, I suppose, assert that on analysis this would. 
be seen to be due to some association with elements of a personal. 
nature, for example, love, patriotism or religion. This is obvious: 
in a Mozart Mass when the personal element involved is God, or,, 
to go to the other end of the scale, the Frauenliebe und-Leben.. 
Yet the further one goes from music which contains this type of 
element, as for example in The Art of Fugue, the less involved one: 
becomes emotionally; and it is quite possible to say this without! 
detracting from the intensity of our enjoyment. 

It is with this distinction, familiar in practice, but difficult to 
define, that Newman continues his argument. If, as is the case,, 
‘we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at transgressing: 
the voice of conscience, this implies that there is One to whom we: 


29 Grammar, V. 1. 
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are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose claim upon 
us we fear’.° These feelings which conscience evokes require for 
their exciting cause an intelligent being. ‘We are not affectionate 
fo a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse or a dog; we have 
ho remorse or compunction about breaking a human law; yet 
conscience excites all these painful emotions,’ or if we have obeyed 
its dictates ‘it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of security, a 
resignation and a hope, which there is no sensible, no earthly 
object to elicit’.*® If the cause of these emotions does not belong 
to this visible world, the object to which this perception is directed 
must be Supernatural and Divine. 

It must be emphasized that the above argument was not designed 
io prove the existence of the Deity, but to show how we can grasp 
the abstract truth ‘there is a God’ in a concrete way. On the other 
nand Newman does say, that had he to demonstrate the existence 
of such a Being, this is the type of argument he would use. Newman, 
then, without denying the traditional arguments for the existence 
of God, has provided one of his own; and it is based on Butler’s 
heory of conscience. 


III 

It is perfectly clear from the published works of Newman that 
lis theory of conscience owes a great deal to Butler. We are not, 
10wever, dependent solely on this, for the Cardinal’s library, still 
cept in the Oratory which he founded at Birmingham, also confirms 
he point. 

Newman possessed the complete works of Butler at least as early 
is the Littlemore days, and possibly earlier, since the edition in 
yuestion was published in 1813, though it is second hand. In the 
ront of this copy there is an inscription copied from one of Dr 
Chalmers’ Bridgewater Treatises which seems to be in Newman’s 
arly writing. It runs as follows: 

‘Bishop Butler has often been spoken of as the first discoverer 
_of this great principle in our nature; though, perhaps, no man 
can properly be said to discover what all men are conscious of. 
But certain it is, that he has made it the subject of a full and 
reflex cognizance. It forms the argument of his first sermons, in a 


Grammar, V. 1. 
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volume which may safely be pronounced, the most precious 

repository of sound ethical principles extant in any language.’ 

In the years after he left Ireland, Newman began to read, or in 
some cases re-read, the English and Scottish philosophers. He 
possessed copies of Mansel, Mill, Stewart, Reid and Hamilton, 
and all these have been at least partly read. This reading was in 
preparation for the Grammar of Assent, and during the same 
period he must have re-read Butler. At all events, there is in his 
room another copy of the works of Butler, published in 1835, 
which does not possess the Littlemore book mark. This means 
that it was bought after 1845, and it does not seem probable he 
would have bought, or at any rate read these volumes, any time 
earlier than the sixties. Between 1845 and 1855 he published seven 
books, and founded the Birmingham and London Oratories. The 
next seven years he spent in Ireland trying to found a Catholic 
University, the most permanent result of which was, perhaps, The ' 
Idea of a University. Thus it seems unlikely that he would have : 
had much time to re-read Butler until this period. In this second - 
copy the Fifteen Sermons have all been carefully read, with notes | 
written in the margins. 

Butler’s doctrine is somewhat more traditional than the quotation | 
from Dr Chalmers would suggest. Lord Acton says,3° on what: 
evidence I do not know, that Butler derived his theory from a work : 
entitled Ars Semper Gaudendi by a seventeenth century Jesuit! 
named Sarasa. There does not seem to be a great deal of internal | 
evidence for this; Sarasa gave conscience ten functions (officia) } 
which include “Dirigere actiones faciendas aut fugiendas’, ‘Laudare: 
bene agentem voluntatem’, ‘Reprehendere voluntatem de male: 
actis’, and “Legitime in acta inquirere’. Certainly these are com-- 
patible with Butler’s theory, but the work is also a defence of! 
probabilism which one would have expected to have been distasteful | 
to Butler — at least as an ethical doctrine. 

On the other hand the Medieval thinkers were concerned with» 
the problem of the nature and authority of conscience. Butler’ si 
theory covers what Aquinas, for example, called synderesis, con-- 
science, and also, I think, the judgement of prudence. Synderesis,, 
according to St Thomas, is a habitus of the human soul in regardl 
8° Fasnacht, E. Acton’s Political Philosophy. 
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to the first principles of action, just as there is a habitus of the 
soul through which it knows the first principles of the speculative 
sciences. This habitus, it is held, cannot err —‘synderesis whose 
task it is to warn against evil and incline to good . . . we agree there 
can be no error in it’. This is what Newman calls attention to 
when he speaks of the testimony (of conscience) that there is a 
right and wrong. *. . . for probity to be possible in human actions, 
there must be some permanent principle which has unwavering 
integrity, in reference to which all human works are examined, 
so that the permanent principle will resist all evil and assent to all 
good.’st 

It is interesting to note that in volume seventeen of the complete 
works of Aquinas which Newman possessed, that is, the volume 
which contains the De Veritate, the only passages marked are those 
containing the questions on synderesis and conscience. I suspect 
that Newman may have read these passages in connexion with 
those which refer to conscience in the Grammar, or perhaps in 
preparing the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk where he quotes St 
Thomas on conscience. 

Finally, after this textual matter, we may make a few remarks 
on some of the differences in the two theories of conscience in 
respect of its authority. When we speak of the authority of conscience 
we may be speaking of two different problems. Either, by what 
right conscience is heard at all (or, why one should try to follow 
the dictates of conscience); or, in what sphere or spheres conscience 
is operative. The first question is one of right or title, the second 
one of jurisdiction ; or, again, the first has to do with why we obey 
conscience, while the second specifies its scope. 

Butler and Newman adopted a different position in regard to the 
first question. Butler has an elaborate argument to show that in 
following conscience we are acting naturally, while Newman 
argues in a way which is closer to the Moral Sense school.*? Thus 
1De Veritate Qu. XVI, Art. 2. ; fot ; 
2 Compare for example the following: ‘. . . The authority (of conscience) lies in this 
sircumstance, that we perceive the action to be our duty, and what we are indis- 
yensably bound to perform. It is in this manner that the moral sense, with regard 
0 some actions, plainly bears upon it the mark of authority over all our appetites 
ind passions. It is the voice of God within us which commands our strictest obedience, 


ust as much as when his will is declared by express revelation.’ Henry Home, Lord 
Kames. Essays on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion. Essay I, Chap. iii. 
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Butler, in the Sermons at least, is trying to build a philosophy of 
human nature which will have as its coping-stone the doctrine of 
the authority of conscience, while Newman is content to say that 
conscience, being in fact authoritative, must be obeyed. 

In dealing with Butler’s philosophy it is difficult to distinguish 
the authority of conscience from its jurisdiction, as the former is 
established by considering its function in relation to the latter. 
The place of conscience is demonstrated by considering its relation 
to the principles of self-love and benevolence and the particular 
passions, those very elements in human nature over which it may 
be said to have jurisdiction. In Newman’s case, however, the dis- : 
tinction is clear. Conscience must be heard because it is 

‘the voice of God in the nature and the heart of man, as distinct 

from the voice of Revelation’, it is ‘the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, 

a prophet in its informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, 

a priest in its blessings and anathemas, and even though the 

eternal priesthood throughout the Church should cease to be, 

in it the sacerdotal principle would remain and have its say’. ' 
The authority of conscience thus established we still have to examine : 
its jurisdiction in order to apprehend fully Newman’s theory, as 
well as to clarify Butler’s. 

We may begin by recalling the distinction, discussed in Section II, 
between conscience as a sense of duty and as a moral sense. As 
the former it is concerned with passing judgements on particular 
actions. “The mind can take a view of what passes within itself, 
its propensities, aversions, passions, affections, as respecting such 
objects, and in such degrees; and of the several actions consequent 
thereupon. In this survey it approves of one, disapproves of another, 
and towards a third is affected in neither of these ways, but is quite 
indifferent.”** If this, the authoritative aspect of conscience, were 
taken in isolation from the second which ‘pronounces determinately 
some actions to be in themselves just, right, good; others to be in 
themselves evil, wrong, unjust’*> we should be in danger of mis- 
interpreting Butler as the English Idealists tended to misinterpret 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the practical judgement. They so emphasized 


%8 4 Letter Addressed to His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, Section 5. 
34 Sermons, i, 8. 
SPT Did jedi Os 
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the fact that the judgement of practical wisdom was always of the 
particular, that they ignored the element of rule or law in Aristotle’s 
Ethics. This interpretation is worked into their own theories, and 
we find Bradley arguing that there is no action which is not right 
sometimes, and no action which it is never wrong to do.3¢ We must 
not interpret Butler’s theory in this way. He believed that actions 
included ‘active or practical principles: those principles from which 
men would act, if occasions and circumstances gave them power’.3? 
This means, at very least, that the distinction of right and wrong, 
good and evil, refer to types or classes of actions; what Newman 
called ‘the elements of a moral code’. 

For Butler, then, the jurisdiction of conscience extends not 
only to particular actions, but also to types and classes of activity. 
Newman’s position on this matter is rather more difficult to 
determine with exactitude. On the one hand conscience furnishes 
us with the elements of a moral code, because conscience does not 
judge merely the hic et nunc of, but also principles involved in, 
an action. In the Grammar he is ready to accept and even to extend 
Butler’s view of the jurisdiction of conscience; but in the Letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk, which was occasioned by ‘Mr Gladstone’s 
Recent Expostulation’ against the Vatican Decrees, because of his 
reflexions on the nature of authority, he emphasizes that 
conscience deals with an action to be done. 

The difficulty, briefly put, is how one can reconcile the claims of a 
conscience which furnishes the elements of a moral code, with the 
infallibility of the Church. There is no problem here when we con- 
sider conscience in its authoritative aspect as this is always a 
particular deliverance, while the Pope’s infallibility only deals with 
general propositions, ‘or the condemnation of propositions simply 
particular’.** In so far, however, as conscience is concerned with 
principles this is, perhaps, not a sufficient answer. But a question 
of this magnitude cannot be dealt with here; and we may complete 
our statement of Newman’s view on the jurisdiction of conscience, 
by merely outlining the way he sets about dealing with this difficulty. 

In the Letter to the Duke of Norfolk Newman developed his 
theory by contrasting it with what is often called liberty of 


36 Ethical Studies. 
87 Dissertation Upon the Nature of Virtue, paragraph 2. 
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conscience, ‘which is nothing but the right of thinking, writing and 
acting, according to their judgement or their humour, without any 
thought of God at all’. This view he calls a counterfeit, and nothing 
but the right of self-will. Conscience, for him, as we have seen, is 
the voice of God in the nature and heart of man, as distinct from 
the voice of revelation. But, because the sense of right and wrong 
‘which is the first element in religion, is so delicate, so fitful, so. 
easily puzzled, obscured, perverted, so subtile in its argumentative 
methods, so easily impressed by education, so biased by pride and | 
passion, so unsteady in its flight, that in the struggle for existence. 
amid various exercises and triumphs of the human intellect, this 
sense is at once the highest of all teachers, yet the least luminous: : 
and the Church, the Pope, and hierarchy are, in the Divine purpose, , 
the supply of an urgent demand’. Thus the Pope and the Church, , 
who come of revelation, provide the clarification and the: 
support ‘the complement, re-assertion, issue, embodiment, and| 
interpretation’ of nature, but at the same time, because revelation | 
does not destroy nature it follows that ‘if the Pope spoke against | 
conscience in (the) true sense, he would be cutting the ground out! 
from under his feet. On the law of conscience and its sacredness: 
are founded both his authority in theory and his power in fact.’?8 

Thus Newman believed that the well-instructed conscience and! 
the Pope’s infallibility could not clash, because, ultimately, they, 
are both the voice of God. 


8 Newman, Letter to the Duke of Norfol, Section 5. ‘Conscience is not a judgement 


upon any speculative doctrine, but bears immediately on conduct, on something toc 
be done or not done. 
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Words and Images by E. L. Mascall. Pp. xi + 129 (Longmans, Green) 
Cou GO» mia sede 


ON what do theologians base their claim to talk as they do? Plainly not! 
on the things of this world, and therefore, according to one school of | 
thought, on thin air, on nothing. Their statements cannot be verified, . 
they like using words improperly, they wallow in abstractions, and| 
proclaim — no wonder! — that they are untouchable. It is Dr Mascall’s: 
aim in this book firstly to calm anti-metaphysical and anti-theological | 
prejudices, and then to show that, whatever the dizzy heights theology: 
may claim to have reached, theologians as such have their feet planted | 
firmly on the ground, and do not in fact exceed their evidence though | 
they may use it in a way which is peculiar to their science. 

To begin with, a frontal attack is made on Professor Ayer’s veri- 
fication principle, just to make clear once again that it is not, and could’ 
not be, the whole story, and the way opened for a discussfon whether | 
‘God statements’ can conceivably be taken as statements of fact. The: 
consideration of a number of opinions expressed in ‘New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology’ appears to show that they may be so taken, 
and Dr Mascall goes on to prepare his ground further with some con- 
structive criticism of the current tendency to set arbitrary limits to human 
experience. He makes three observations : the first ‘that sense-experience 
may itself consist of something more than the experience of sense-objects. 
The second is that experience may consist of something more than sense- 
experience. And the third is that there may be experience which is not 
expressible in sentences at all, or which is expressible only in sentences 
of a very peculiar kind.’ The remarks which follow on Locke, Berkeley, 
and Kant, will be familiar to many, and lead up to Dr Mascall’s well- 
balanced apology for a doctrine of apprehension through sense-experience. 
Taken together with his chapter on the two ideals of knowledge, viz. 
by ‘intellectus’ and ‘ratio’, they offer an argument which, for its clarity 
and strict commonsense, ought, one feels, to be accepted by anyone in a 
healthy state of mind. 

The fact that neither language nor the simple act of apprehension 
can exhaust the content of reality, but that the world presents us with 
mysteries causing admiration and wonder leads to a restatement of 
what kind of reality the theist claims to speak of when he speaks of God. 
At this stage the rigid empiricist is more or less asked to take it or leave it; 
but, if he leaves it, to leave behind also some of his misconceptions about 
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theological talk. The little excursion into natural theology which occurs 
here is not intended as a conclusive argument in its favour, but as an 
indication that theologians do claim to know what they are talking about 
when they relate the wonders they find in the world to a being who does 
not so much explain the mystery as stabilize it and give it inexhaustible 
meaning. 

Dr Mascall shows considerable sympathy for the theory of ‘contuition’, 
and works it into his interpretation of analogy in a suggestive way. It is 
because man can see the perfection of things as participating in their 
transcendent ground that he gives the ‘same’ name to both the one and 
the other. Yet one regrets a certain vagueness in such a sentence as: ‘in 
the “ordo cognoscendi” of unsecularised man, of man who sees finite 
beings as they really are in their dependence on their creator and in their 
participation of his perfection, both the finite and the infinite analogue 
are given together in the concept or image in their mutual relation.’ One 
can conceive of the mind’s forming an idea which it may use analogically, 
but in what sense is the infinite analogue ‘given in’ the concept? The 
point surely is that the finite and the infinite analogues are ‘given’ in 
very different ways ; it is this difference precisely which forces us to 
predicate perfections analogically. There seem to be many serious 
difficulties both from the side of experience (other than mystical) and 
from that of analysis which discourage us from supposing that creatures 
and God may be, as it were, ‘mopped up’ in a single apprehension. 

In the concluding pages of the book there are some extensive and 
illuminating quotations from Dr Farrer’s ‘The Glass of Vision’ in an 
interesting discussion of the part played by images in the theological 
talk par excellence, that of Scripture. Altogether it is a book to be recom- 
mended for all who are interested in the status Christian philosophy 
has or ought to have in contemporary thought. 

DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


The Image of God in Man According to Cyril of Alexandria by Walter J. 
Burghardt, s.J. (The Catholic University of America Studies in Christian 
Antiquity, No. 14) $3.00. 


Fr BuRGHARDT’s doctoral thesis is a straightforward and comprehensive 
study of St Cyril’s teaching concerning the image of God in man. His 
survey is carried out under a number of headings such as, for instance, 
the relation of the human body to the image of God in man, the image 
and reason, freedom, incorruption, etc. Under each of these he rapidly 
summarises the teaching of other Fathers on the point in question and 
then gives an account of Cyril’s views. As is inevitable in a study belonging 
to the discipline of ‘positive theology’ such as this thesis is, there is little 
attempt made to trace Cyril’s preoccupations in their historical setting. 
He is simply interrogated as a witness to the traditional teaching of the 
Church, in terms of the doctrinal questions in the author’s mind. Within 
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these limits Fr Burghardt has accomplished the task he set himself with 
admirable completeness. The unanswered question which remains in 
the reader’s mind is whether more would not have been gained by a 
study of Cyril’s vision of man in his relation to God, conceived in historical 
terms, in the setting of Cyril’s own concerns, and content to follow the 
articulations of his own conceptual schemes rather than those imposed 
from outside. There are times when the Church’s need is for witnesses 
to the theological tradition on a particular doctrine ; but whether the 
present time is one in which she-needs St Cyril’s witness to the traditional 
teaching about man as the image of God, is doubtful. A study of Cyril’s 
doctrine of man, set in the context of his christology and of whatever 
philosophical equipment he utilised in formulating these, would have. 
been of very much greater present value, and would have added an: 
English contribution to a debate among continental scholars in which 
the last word has scarcely yet been said. R. A. MARKUS 


St Paul by Claude Tresmontant. Pp. 190 (Longmans) 6s. 


As an attractive, scholarly, and easily intelligible documentary history 
of the doings and sayings of St Paul this book can have few equals; and 
at 6s. (with a glossy cover), ‘lavishly illustrated’, it is a bargain for anyone- 
The author’s method has been to let St Paul speak for himself as much as 
possible, limiting his own part to introducing and skilfully illuminating; 
the words of scripture (in Mgr Knox’s translation). It is amazing how 
his grasp of the New Testament and other sources enables him to build 
up a coherent picture which the mind can see as a whole, and this not 
only when dealing with “St Paul: Time, Place and Background’, but 
also when, in the second chapter, he expounds the “Design and Purpose 
of God’s Work.’ After these two chapters doctrine and history are welll 
mixed together, and the book ends on the note of fulfilment in Christ 
which is the substance of the apostle’s life and work. Perhaps outstanding: 
in the account is the way the author uses St Paul to illuminate St Paul’: 
own concept of the ‘dialectic’ between Israel and the Church. It is the 
key to a great part of the letters, and illustrates St Paul’s conception of 
his mission, on behalf of the spiritual Jerusalem, ‘to build up the body 
of Christ’. 

It would be difficult to praise this little book too highly (althougl! 
why every time a philosopher is mentioned — Plato, Plotinus, St Thomas 
— should it only be to receive opprobrium?) To delight and interest the 
eye it contains some eighty photographic illustrations, including repro 
ductions of sculpture from medieval cathedrals, of Byzantine mosaicsé 
of Greek illuminations, of photographs of Asian towns and so on. There 
is a bust of Socrates next to a fourteenth-century carving of St Paul (one 
wonders what moral is implied), and Diana of the Ephesians is no? 
forgotten. Nothing could be more satisfactory than Donald Attwater’: 
translation from the French original. DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 
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Saint Augustine by H. Marrou. Pp. 191 (Longmans, 1957) 6s. 


M. Marrov’s little book is one of a series of cheap, copiously illustrated, 
paper backs called Men of Wisdom. About half of the book is taken up 
with a selection of Augustine’s writings, the rest consists of an account 
of St Augustine’s life, works and personality and a summary but interesting 
account of his influence down to the present day. We are given, too, an 
admirable bibliography and a most useful guide to the principal editions 
of the saint’s works. No one was better qualified than M. Marrou to 
write such a piece of haute vulgarisation. The learning behind it is as 
prodigious as it is lightly worn and the verve, the infectious enthusiasm, 
informs every page. 

‘[Augustine] had his faults, of course. The reader is waiting for me here, 
and if he puts his malice aside he is right. We are tired of those Lives of 
of the Saints like church-repository art, with the saints all in pink and 
blue. We like to think they were men like ourselves, with a rough and 
imperfect nature, which God’s grace had hard work to save.’ 

We have all thought this but M. Marrou has said it. Of course the 
portrait of Augustine which emerges is far more impressive, a far more 
striking testimonial to the power of grace, than what the conventional 
hagiographer could contrive. M. Marrou shows us an Augustine, shy, 
proud, immensely talented, a little arriviste, hasty in controversy, 
irritating, an affectionate, wholly trustworthy friend: he was the most 
eloquent, the most original and the most lovable figure of his generation. 
Men, St Jerome for instance, began cross with Augustine, stayed to admire 
and ended up in wholehearted affection for him. Yet the world he and 
they lived in was collapsing about their ears and they all knew it, but 
they did not despair, they — Augustine above all— continued to do 
what seemed best, they wrote, prayed, quarrelled about doctrine and in 
an important sense they formed a new world, our world. That too is 
threatened now and we can learn yet another lesson from Augustine — 
to qualify the imagination of disaster with the imagination of love. As 
M. Marrou puts it, ‘There is the particular value of his teaching: he 
instructs us by his example in the art of living through an age of 
catastrophe.’ 

It is possible to dispute with M. Marrou over occasional points. He 
points out very rightly that Augustine was probably of pure Berber stock 
and then dismisses the fact as irrelevant. “What makes a man is his 
civilization, not the colour of his skin.’ Yes, but colour had a little to do 
with ‘civilization’ even in late antiquity. The African churchmen, 
Tertullian for instance, were far less attracted by the empire and its 
culture than was usual in the hellenistic east, and as M. Marrou himself 
points out, behind the donatist schism which cost Augustine so much 
trouble lay a good deal of Berber resentment. In any case in these days of 
racial doctrines of one sort and another it seems relevant to point out 
that the greatest father of the Church was a blackman. Again M. Marrou 
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insists that Augustine never learnt any Greek. He may well be right in 
this but I think some hint of M. Courcelle’s very persuasive contrary: 
argument would have been in place. 

The book can, then, be confidently recommended. M. Marrou’s: 
translator, Mr Hepburne-Scott, seems to have done a reasonable job, 
although there are occasional infelicities. The illustrations are well 
chosen and relevant — this is no mere picture book. The typography, 
and general appearance of the book, although not the equal of some other 
-recent paperbacks, will do. Altogether this is a splendid six shillings: 
worth. ERIC JOHN 


Adventure in Search of a Creed by F. C. Happold (Faber and Faber) 15s.' 


Dr Happo ip here argues that men cannot get on without an answer to: 
‘those fundamental questions which from the beginning men have asked’,. 
and that the answers which once satisfied men of western Europe do so: 
no longer. The very image of God has grown dim, and men ‘have becomes 
imprisoned in a world in which only the tangible and concrete seem tox 
be real’. Yet religion is part of our psychological heritage, and its place: 
is taken by the tyranny of dangerous substitutes. And at the present 
day men are beginning to doubt doubt itself; ‘the belief that God is at 
delusion may, after all, turn out to be itself a delusion’. The clgsed material 
universe of nineteenth-century physical science has given place to the 
study of the structure and interrelation of the operations of things that 
elude our apprehension in themselves; and when physicists have to treat 
light as at once a wave and a series of particles they were forced to admit 
the mystery behind ‘two facts which on the face of it contradict each other* 
but must both be accepted as true. Dr Happold is reminded here of the 
paradoxes of a theology which, in the words of Nicholas of Cusa, has ta 
‘admit the coincidence of opposites beyond the grasp of reason and there 
to seek the truth where impossibility meeteth me’. And if natural science 
has been forced by its own progress to leave room for theology, Christiam 
theology in its turn must be ready to see truth in non-Christian systems: 
‘If we are to hope to find the truth of things . . . it must surely be. . 

through the total experience of the human race’, and our starting point 
must be the fact of consciousness of self, and an act of faith underlying 
an act of reason. Reflexion shows that, underlying the superficial self- 
consciousness that is bound up with the phenomenal world, we have 4 
deeper consciousness, explored in the work of the Hindu philosophers: 
and described by Christian mystics as the ‘ground of the spirit’. It is nor 
surprising that the knowledge of God, the proper object of this deeper 
consciousness is, in its developed forms, comparatively rare, but ‘those 
who have had experience of that world of the spirit have no doubt tha” 
they know’, and we can educate this faculty of spiritual knowledge, jus 
as we educate and direct our senses. It is by a controlled passivity tha: 
we dispose ourselves to be born of the Spirit of God, and the mystio 
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‘vision’, like that of the poet, is not discursive but intuitive. The way of 
affirmation and the way of negation are not opposed but complementary, 
and their aim is to bring man to a possession of God which in a sense 
is already his. The impressive thing about the testimony of the mystics 
is its ‘universal quality’; non-Christian mystics seem to be talking about 
the same thing as the Christian ones, though they may express their 
mystic vision in the terms of the varying dogmas of their ancestral faiths. 
This, however, does not necessarily mean that all religions are equally 
true, and ‘for me’, says Dr Happold, ‘Christianity contains insights 
which I do not find present in other religions’, and it is in Christ that we 
transcend the dilemma of temporal and eternal, of activity and 
contemplation. 

It may well be that Dr Happold’s book will be of great help to many 
who are bewildered in a world where the mental weather is almost as 
changeable and impredictable as it has ever been. He has put up a good 
case for the view that there is still room for religious values and that the 
validity of religious experience is capable of defence. I would however 
venture to criticise his hesitation, for such it seems to be, about claiming 
a unique position for Christianity among the religions of the world. 
The question of this uniqueness is one, he says, which he is not in a 
position to resolve, since he ‘can only see it with the eyes of a European 
man’; ‘It is surely sufficient for the Christian to have found truth in the 
arms of Christ. Whether his religion is “unique’’, whether it is “‘final’’, 
whether it is “truer” than other religions is a problem which, at the level 
of intellect, is not capable of solution, at the level of faith it is irrelevant’. 
I do not believe that this is a satisfactory halting-place, or that it really 
represents Dr Happold’s deepest convictions. We can entirely agree that 
to affirm the truth—I should say, the unique truth, final within the historic 
order — of the Christian revelation, and the Catholic articulation of it, 
does not involve the denial of a measure of truth to other religions. And 
we can agree that it is something like ‘blasphemy against the Holy Ghost’ 
to deny truth, wherever it exists. It seems reasonable to hold that the 
grace of God is the very medium in which everything exists and that it 
flows in everywhere unless its passage is blocked by sin. But I cannot 
see that it is possible to hesitate about the uniqueness of Christ without 
in fact denying Christ. Dr Happold himself writes: ‘To grasp the secret 
of God-man would be to penetrate to the very heart of reality’. But 
‘God-man’ is unique. That this uniqueness was realised in New Testament 
times is visible, one might almost say, on every page of the New Testament. 
‘Salvation cometh of the Jews’; ‘salvation is not to be found elsewhere’ 
than in Jesus Christ: ‘this alone of all the names under heaven has been 
appointed to man as the one by which we must needs be saved’; ‘none 
<nows the Father truly except the Son, and those to whom it is the Son’s 
zood pleasure to reveal him’. This claim to uniqueness, which has 
characterised Christianity throughout its history is, in a sense, an iIn- 
neritance from Israel, and Christianity ratifies the Old Testament claim 
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that the God of all the earth made a special covenant with Israel —a 
covenant which underlies the ‘new covenant’ made, we are told, by 
Christ with the representatives of the New Israel at the Last Supper. I 
think Dr Happold’s trouble is that he is so impressed by historical 
relativism that he feels uneasy at trusting his own judgement; he cannot 
get outside his own skin and make sure that it is objective reasons, not 
nostalgia for his cultural past, which prompts him to his Christian faith. 
I would suggest that consciousness of the danger of subjectivism is one 
of the greatest safeguards against it. When, conscious of the danger, 
one has prayed earnestly for light, and still feels the whole set of converging 
probabilities gravitating towards an alleged revelation which cannot 
be accepted without implicitly acknowledging its claim to uniqueness. 
one finds oneself engaged in a dialectical process which will carry one 
out into a faith which transcends the limits of subjectivity, and precisely, 
by transcending it satisfies that metaphysical thirst for objective anc 
eternal truth which lies at the heart of human selfhood. 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


Thinking Towards Religion by Paul Roubiczek. Pp. 192 (Darwer 
Finlayson) 15s. 

Tus book must stand or fall in its reader’s estimation according as tc 
whether he accepts its governing and often repeated refrain, viz. “We 
must drive our thoughts into opposite extremes of which we must remain 
simultaneously aware, so that, by the tension produced by their con- 
tradiction, the inexpressible is experienced’. In this sentence the authon 
appears to sum up his philosophical method, the nature of his findings: 
and the conclusion which he derives therefrom. It is understandable: 
therefore, that his reviewer, while admiring Mr Roubiczek’s great integrity. 
and painstaking observation, may nevertheless disagree with his particula: 
view of reality. It is not easy to put one’s finger on whatever it is set: 
off such a presentation. Among the opposed thoughts we find the dis: 
crimination between ‘two realities’, internal and external ; the first, « 
supra-sensible world discovered by sensitive, intelligent feeling, is cont 
trasted with the second, the world of ‘the scientist’, of sensible things; 
laws, progress, and so forth. Necessity is set over against freedom iti 
both these spheres : in the external, laws confront contingency; in thw 
internal, self-determination confronts moral. necessity. Even when ii 
seems that Faith is going to be the refuge from these antinomies, we ar’ 
faced with the apparently irreconcilables of grace and human actiom 
But must the mind be continually frustrated in this way? The example: 
of opposition quoted here are a few among many of their type. 

To take only the first division noted, which is also the fundamenta: 
one, may we not see in the radical re-orientation of the mind which i 
said to reveal it, a certain distrust of our intellectual powers? The author™ 
remarks on Kant who taught us ‘to accept the fact that our knowledg: 
is not direct and absolute, but subject to the restrictions imposed upon 
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it by the mind’, may support us in this. In any case, tracing the cause 
of our ills to an unbalanced faith in scientific modes of thought, Mr 
Roubiczek counsels us to lean rather on the other end of the see-saw, 
and accept the knowledge which arises within us as feeling, evaluating, 
human-beings. But again, we would gladly welcome this plea for quali- 
tative, as against quantitative, thinking did we not come away from it 
feeling somehow split against ourselves. For it seems that we do not 
turn on our centre but operate in two characters; that of knower when 
we concern ourselves with objects and objective truth, and that of feeler, 
when we appreciate given data by ‘absolute’ standards. Hence such 
statements as : ‘value judgements are not the product of reason’ (though 
based on ‘a reasoned approach’), ‘we can be easily misled and have an 
intellectual experience instead of one of beauty’, or ‘the difference between 
external reality and internal reality can be expressed by saying that we 
are concerned in the one with facts, in the other with meaning which 
has to be understood by experience’. Indeed, Mr Roubiczek does seem 
in danger of losing touch altogether at times, as, for instance when he 
says that ‘internal reality in general needs a definite form to be made real’. 
Space forbids us to discuss Mr Roubiczek’s view of faith. It alone, he 
maintains, reconciles the irreconcilables, and accepts the ‘unity which 
cannot be known’— though the oppositions it imports on its own account 
are many enough. For him faith, indeed, provides the answer not only 
to the contradictions in its own order but to those of philosophy as well, 
yet that answer cannot be known; we accept that it exists, that is all. 
By the same token it is said to ‘transcend’ its antinomies. Finally, Cardinal 
Bellarmine could never have been Galileo’s ‘most energetic prosecutor’ 
as Pope. DOM ANTHONY ARMSTRONG 


Graven Images: Substitutes for True Morality by Dietrich von Hildebrand 
with Alice Jourdain. Pp. 204 (David McKay) $3.50. 
DIETRICH VON HILDEBRAND is the most powerful living ethical thinker, 
and it is greatly to be desired that his works should be more widely 
appreciated in England. His positive approach and profound, rich 
analysis bring out the glories of true Christian morality and to not a 
few will mean release and freedom. But there are noble souls who oppose 
morality itself because they confuse it with substitutes which claim the 
majesty of God’s moral law and patently fail to substantiate their claim. 
There are others, more conventional, who miss its beauty because they 
remain embedded in the comparative tawdriness of the substitutes. 
And in this book Dietrich von Hildebrand has undertaken the task, 
not of dealing with anti-moral ideas, but of unmasking the substitutes 
which discredit and distort morality by deformation from within. 
It is impossible in a review to reproduce the far-flung and subtle analysis 
which the author employs. But perhaps a mention of some of the sub- 
stitutes and an indication of the treatment accorded to them will suggest 
the nature and importance of this study. 
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For some persons and communities the moral law is identified with 
tradition, and ‘the reverence due to the sphere of morality, ultimately 
to God, is . . . applied to the venerableness of the tradition’. The thing 
is familiar enough in Plato and familiar enough to-day. We witness its 
paralysing effects when a man will not follow truth and right because 
he clings to what his fathers did, and we see the moral disintegration 
of a society which breaks from a tradition which it had identified with 
the moral law. Others think morality is the same as loyalty to the laws 
of the state, which becomes the sole moral authority; and moral values 
not covered by state laws are disregarded. Again, morality is equated 
with progressiveness, liberalism, broadmindedness, tolerance. This takes 
no account of truth, purity, reverence, and humility, and epitomizes all | 
that is bad in the single concept ‘re-actionary’. For others, the moral 
norm is honour. This substitute is so widespread that a whole chapter is | 
given to it. Honour is an objective good for a person and may keep him | 
from doing things that stain it, but as a substitute morality it can become: 
an anti-moral idol, an egocentric satisfaction of pride, covering many’ 
immoral actions. The bohemian, to whom every rule and even reason | 
itself seem heartless, will hold that all morality consists in humaneness | 
and warmth of heart; while the man who identifies morality with duty, , 
understood in the sense of fulfilling a clearly circumscribed task, will | 
have no place for charity, compassion and generosity. a 

Then a substitute morality is to be found in ‘altruism’ practised solely | 
in the service of others, in ‘social sense’. Those who identify this moral] 
value with all morality are full of ‘a peculiar mixture of devotion and! 
indignation’; for them, the conservative is an evil man and the artist an) 
egoist. With the Stoic type, morality is self-control, and to get drunk ort 
lose one’s temper is worse than to be hard-hearted or avaricious. Them: 
there are bourgeois, mediocre men whose morality is ‘nothing too much’,, 
or a decency which mixes moral and conventional elements to the exclusionp 
of the ‘indecent’ man with whom one should not shake hands. Finally 
there is our favourite Anglo-Saxon morality substitute, the ideal of the 
gentleman, which contains moral values varying greatly in content an 
pays little heed to others. 

There are other norms which would not be considered total substitutes, 
but are held to furnish the core of morality. Such are ‘efficiency’, on 
physical and psychical courage, that is ‘being a man’; or the rigorist’s 
choice of what is hardest; or a ‘sincerity’, a ‘being true to oneself’ whic 
considers untrue all enthusiasm for a virtue one does not possess and makes: 
a man ashamed to strive at perfection. 

A most widespread substitute is ritualism which reduces morality to 
the positive commands and prohibitions of a religion. It has at least th 
merit of keeping a relation between morality and God, but this is mor 
than counterbalanced by its exteriorization of morality, emptying it of 
all but ritual acts. Ritualism also functions as a ‘core’ of morality, bein 
found among Catholics who do not trouble about justice, charity o 
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humility providing they are keeping up certain external practices of their 
religion. 

What lies at the deep source of the substitution of these moralities 
for the true one and accounts for their popularity? It is the satisfaction 
which they give to pride and concupiscence. Many of them omit altogether 
man’s reverent relation to God. Some embody pride together with genuine 
values. Others compromise with or even beatify concupiscence. And so 
they not only form a screen separating their adherents from true morality, 
but allow the penetration of an extra-moral ethos. No wonder that their 
claims revolt upright souls. 

This is not to deny that the substitutes have a moral use as against, say, 
a-moral idols like that of the aesthete or the Nazi, or complete 
indifference. Indeed, many objectively good actions come from them. 
And so, though they should be unmasked and dissipated, it is not that 
they should give place to moral anarchy, but to true morality and 
ultimately to Christ. 

In a final, magnificent chapter the substitutes are contrasted with 
Christian morality. Holy moral goodness is the property of God, and 
so there is an interpenetration of morality and the divine which gives a 
completely new theme to the life of the Christian and his transformation 
in Christ. In Christ morality becomes lovable and the most intimate 
theme of man’s life by which all the prescriptions of the moral law are 
included in the higher, graced sanctification. While the natural moral 
law stresses abstention from evil actions (which is indeed the first of the 
moral requirements), for the Christian the positive commandments 
predominate so that he approaches life ‘no longer from the point of view 
of the morally unobjectionable but from the point of view of the morally 
good by which God is glorified’, The morality which flows from the 
love of God is unlimited in its scope and penetrates into every domain 
of human life. The Christian has become a grateful steward of all that he 
has received, a loving son, who loves all persons and all beauty in God 
and for his sake does all his actions and accepts all his trials. “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and thy whole mind and 
thy whole strength; and the second commandment is like unto this.’ 

DOM RALPH RUSSELL 


Holy Pagans of the Old Testament by Jean Daniélou. Translated by Felix 
Faber. Pp. 144 (Longmans) Ios. 6d. 

ScripTuRE and Tradition clearly affirm the sanctity of men who were 
outside the ambit of Judeo-Christian revelation. It is to such and their 
significance that the body of this book is devoted: Abel, Henoch, Danel, 
Noe, Job, Melchisedech, Lot, the Queen of Saba. 

- The sacrifices of Abel and Melchisedech are commenorated in the 
Canon of the Mass. The literary starting point of the story of Abel is 
probably, Pére Daniélou considers, ancient tradition on the conflicts 
between the nomadic ancestors of the Jews and the settled inhabitants of 
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Canaan. But the author of Genesis transposes it to a theological level 
as an opposition between the man of true religion and the man of sin, 
and indicates that the opposition begins with the very origin of humanity. 
Abel’s sacrifice was superior because it was one of blood, and so of 
expiation. God, by free election, preferred it. Cain’s was not rejected. 
His sin, as St John reminds us, was failure to love his brother. He was 
the ancestor of us sinners. Abel had no descendants. He, like a lamb 
led to the slaughter, was the first victim. He foreshadowed that blood 
shed in expiation for all the sins of men ‘which speaketh better than 
that of Abel’ (Heb. xii, 24). Thus Scripture and Liturgy set the blood of 
the first martyr at the very beginning of the cosmic covenant. Then | 
there is the mysterious figure of Henoch, the Babylonian saint who pleased 
God and had even his body included in his salvation; and of Danel, the 
wise and just pagan king of Ezechiel, xiv, 12-20. Noe, the ‘preacher of 
justice’ in a sinful world (II Pet. ii, 5), shows that knowledge of the: 
Judgement of God, who punishes evil and recompenses the good, is: 
part of cosmic revelation. 

When Satan queried the existence of a real saint in the pagan world, , 
God told him to try Job. The irrational sufferings of a righteous man} 
loosened that suffering from any compromise with happiness. The book; 
of Job leads us into the mystery of man and the mystery of God. And! 
to Job the only answer is Jesus who shows us that sufferingsenables the: 
righteous man to enter into communion with sinners, and that the final | 
purpose of love is to do away with suffering. Again, it is Jesus who sums: 
up in his High Priesthood the meaning of the great Melchisedech, himself | 
high priest of the primitive religion who has the whole world for Temple. . 
When Jesus eliminated all other sacrifices, he did not destroy but complete: 
them. The mention of Melchisedech’s ‘holy sacrifice’ in the Canon o*1 
the Mass when the ‘bread and wine’ of his sacrifice are changed into the: 
Body and Blood of Christ, ‘bears witness to the fact that it is not only) 
the sacrifices of Israel, but also those of the pagan world which are thuss 
taken and included in the sacrifice of the eternal high priest’ (pp. 109-10)., 
The authenticity of pagan virtue and the salvation to which it leads ares 
exemplified in ‘St Lot’, whom Christians venerated among the hills of} 
Moab (cf. Luke xvii, 32, 33; Rom. ii, 14); and it is our Lord himself whoc 
shows that the pagans who sought wisdom are already children of thes 
Kingdom from the example of the Queen of Saba. She will even shares 
the apostolic judgement on unbelieving Jews (Matt. xii, 42). 

Pére Dani¢lou makes no mistakes in this ‘excursion into missionary) 
theology’. “There is no salvation except through Christ. Thus there is nox 
sanctity save in Christ. And as Christ forms one with the Church which! 
is his Body, there is no salvation except in the Church. Nor is there any) 
sanctity save through the Church’ (p. 9). So those who never knew Christi 
and were saints, were saved and sanctified not by a Buddha or a Mahomet 
but by Christ and his Church. That was what St Justin already saw im 
the second century: ‘All who have lived according to the Word, in Whom: 
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all men have part, are Christians, though they have passed for atheists, 
men such as Socrates, Heraclitus and others like them among the Greeks, 
and Abraham, Elias and many others amongst the barbarians’ (Apol. I, 
46, 2-5). He boldly equates Socrates with Abraham, and the context 
shows that he is not referring to the simple exercise of reason but to the 
action of grace. The fact is that ‘historically man pertains to a super- 
natural order . . . The cosmic religion is not a natural religion in the 
sense . . . of something outside the effective and concrete supernatural 
order’ (p. 20). Justin’s thought goes right through (not excluding St 
Augustine) to St Thomas. He saw no difficulty in ‘the growth of faith 
according to the ages’ (Ila-Ilae, i, 7). This faith is substantially always 
faith in Christ, for belief in the existence of God and his Providence 
which is a condition of salvation (Heb. xi, 6), is implicit belief in God’s 
salvation through the one Mediator. But the balance achieved by St 
Thomas was upset both by those who put other religions on a par with 
Christianity and by Protestants (including Barth) who, while rightly 
protesting against the exaltation of ‘natural religion’, denied the extension 
of belief in Christ by implicit faith. Of course we are not saying that all 
in pagan religions is good; the just men mentioned stand out in a sinful 
world. 

But while religion reaches to heaven, it has also roots in earth. Before 
the Jewish religion, there was the cosmic religion. It had its covenant in 
which God pledged his own fidelity. ‘All the days of the earth, seed time 
and harvest, cold and heat, summer and winter, night and day shall not 
cease’ (Gen. vili, 22; ix, 9-17). The seasons are the sign of the fidelity of 
the living God. St Paul in his turn tells us that God gave this revelation 
to all men among whom he did not leave himself without testimony, 
giving them rains and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with joy and 
gladness (Acts xiv, 16; cf. Matt. v, 45). Here is ‘the basis of the pagan 
religions for which the recurrent seasons are the foundations of their 
worship’ (p. 80). 

So the great feasts of the Liturgical Year, Easter, Pentecost, Christmas, 
have ‘at the back of their Christian significance a Jewish significance; 


but behind this is a cosmic significance . . . Christian feasts bear some 
relation to those of all religions . . . for the religious feasts are bound up 
with the seasonal movements . . . That is the liturgical rendering of the 


cosmic revelation.” We have to recover the sense of the sacredness of 
ordinary things, of their symbolic, mysterious reflexion of God and his 
ways, which has been obscured among modern men in their efforts to 
control the world for their own advantage by technical science. It is 
useless to talk of lofty revelation to men who have no sense of the mystical, 
or of ‘a new creation to someone who no longer recognizes that he is a 
creature ... What has to be restored . . . is the primary, original, universal 
basis of religion in the soul’ (p. 132). Thus the message of another recent, 
significant work, Riches Despised by Fr Conrad Pepler, o.P., coincides 
with the conclusion of this notable book. DOM RALPH RUSSELL 
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Prehistoric Religion. A Study in Prehistoric Archeology by Professor 

E. O. James. Pp. 300 (Thames and Hudson, London, 1957). 

THERE is a considerable amount of evidence for the religious beliefs of | 
man in the long ages before writing was invented, and in this book 

Professor James has assembled with scholarly care and erudition all the 

available data on this subject. It is the first time such a synthesis has been 

made in this country, and his interpretations of the facts and general 

conclusions on the nature of primitive religion are both interesting and in 

great measure convincing. This-is partly due to the extreme caution of 
the author with his reluctance to go beyond the evidence, but also to his. 
recognition of the danger of attempting to deduce too much from the 

beliefs and practices of present day primitive peoples. Such beliefs are, 

of course, given due consideration, and the author has also used the | 
abundant written evidence from the second millennium B.C. (from the | 
Fertile Crescent, Western Asia, India and pre-Homeric Greece). Such | 
material helps to throw some light on the earlier religious beliefs and. 
practices of primitive man. 

The greater part of the book is given to an investigation of burial | 
methods and ritual, and the ancient cult of the dead. Since much of the | 
primitive treatment of the dead is identical with the practices of modern | 
primitive peoples, some identity of belief may also be present, and it is} 
here in particular that anthropological studies can provide, some help) 
to the investigator. Thus when considering cave-burial Professor James | 
mentions the possibility of the cave, or the hole in the ground, being: 
originally viewed as the entry to the underworld. This is indeed the: 
prevailing belief in Indonesia, but he considers that since cave-burial | 
has been more widely adopted than beliefs in the underworld, the original | 
motive was more likely security from violation, and secrecy; a motive 
which is also found among many primitive tribes to-day. This may well! 
be true, but it might be suggested that both here and in further chapters : 
on “The Mystery of Birth’, and ‘Fertility and Food Supply’, where caves: 
and cave-paintings play an important part, Professor James might have. 
more fully emphasized the psychological significance of the cave. Where 
the cave is felt to be the womb of the earth mother, the dead must be: 
placed in it if they are to live or be born again. Similarly if the earth is: 
to be fertile and persuaded to bring forth food, then it is in the cave that | 
the rites will be performed and the animals that are desired will be painted. 

A further chapter is devoted to the primitive sky-gods. It is clearly 
no longer feasible to maintain that as polytheism evolved out of animism, , 
so monotheism is but a further development from polytheism. That: 
such a development did not take place was first indicated by Andrew 
Lang’s investigation into the tribal High Gods of the Australian aborigines. 
As Professor James goes on to say: ‘It has now been established, however, 
largely through the indefatigable researches of Pater Wilhelm Schmidt: 
and his collaborators, that they constitute a genuine feature of uncon-: 
taminated primitive religion recurrent among such aboriginal people as 
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the native tribes of Australia, the Fuegans in South America, the Californ- 
ian tribes in North America, and certain negritos and other negroids 
in Africa and elsewhere’. However, Professor James would not agree 
with Fr Schmidt that these sky-gods are survivals from some form of 
primitive revelation, partly because of difficulties arising from Fr Schmidt’s 
method of analysis, but primarily for the reason that there is little or no 
archeological evidence for such a theory. 

The final summing up is both clear and concise and marked with that 
caution which is required by the type of evidence supplied by archeology. 
Although primarily intended for professional archeologists this book 
undoubtedly will be of interest to a very wide range of readers, and 
should be a useful source of information for some time to come. 

DOM BEDE MAITLAND 


Tridentine Seminary Legislation, Its Sources and Its Formation by James 
A. O’Donohoe, A.B., J.c.D. “Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum 
Lovaniensium.’ Vol IX. Pp. 187 + vi (Publications Universitaires de 
Louvain, 1957). 


FATHER O’DONOHOE is apparently a canonist. It is plain from his book 
that his heart is in the canon law. His subject is not the establishment of 
diocesan seminaries for the ‘formation’ of the secular clergy but the 
decree to that end enacted in the council of Trent. Once the decree was 
passed the book ends. We are never told what, if any, steps were taken 
to enforce it or how rapidly and under what auspices these seminaries 
spread. Perhaps Father O’Donohoe is a little too inclined to see Providence 
working through committee procedure and his study is excessively con- 
cerned with who moved what, who seconded it and who was against it. 
There is, however, plenty of honest industry in the book and honest 
industry is never without reward. Father O’Donohoe has proved that 
the tridentine legislation took its formulas from a synodal statute promul- 
gated by cardinal Pole for the English church. Pole in turn was inspired 
by Cranmer’s revival of the cathedral school at Canterbury in the reign 
of Henry VIII. We may now, then, note that just as Luther invented the 
catechism so Cranmer invented the seminary, which if curious is also 
interesting. ERIC JOHN 


A Path Through Genesis by Bruce Vawter, c.M. Pp. 308 (Sheed and 
Ward, 1957) 18s. 

THE ‘encyclique libératrice’ is only fourteen years of age and she already 
has a family of handsome children. Here is a new arrival. But it was 
not only Divino Afflante that gave heart to Catholic students: five years ~ 
later the Biblical Commission wrote its famous letter to Cardinal Suhard. 
The amber of 1906 had changed to green, and the impatient traffic hurried 
through. Chaine’s ‘Livre de la Genése’ appeared within a few months of 
the Letter. Defects went with its qualities, no doubt, but its merit was to 
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supply the Catholic public with an account of Genesis, not artificially 
harmonized but naturally harmonious. This was made possible by the 
author’s acceptance of the theory of documentary sources. With the 
emphasis on ‘traditions’ rather than on ‘documents’ Pere de Vaux 
published his masterly fascicule for the Bible de Jérusalem in 1951. The 
thoughtful reader of Genesis has always been aware of its doublets and 
variants; at last he is being given an acceptable explanation.* Father 
Vawter’s work has the distinction of being the first Catholic book in 
English to appreciate fully the need for source-distinction as a principle 
of interpretation. The author is not afraid to confess that he has ‘shame- 
lessly borrowed’ from Catholic biblical scholars (from Chaine, de Vaux, 
Schildenberger, Clamer). Why should he be? He has read widely, borrowed 
prudently, presented readably and with economy. The result is order 
from chaos. Behind it is a mind of integrity and breadth, sensitive not 
only to historical and archeological truth but also to the urgency of 
theological doctrine. 

Were it not possible — and to be wished — that this book should see 
another edition, it would be ungracious to call attention to the rare 
blemish; but hopes are bright, and we should like to help. Certain trans- 
literations, for example, might be made more exact (e.g. the single ‘I’ of 
yilave, p. 205, should be doubled), though some — like ‘Phaddan’ for 
‘Paddan’ Aram — are adopted from the American Confraternity Version 
which the author quotes throughout (though he prefers the Bible de 
Jérusalem version of Gen. xlix, 12). We also found ‘Jahweh’ for ‘Yahweh’ 
disconcerting. And was the revelation of the Fall ‘preserved intact’ in 
Israel (p. 53)? After all, five hundred thousand years is rather a long time, 
and this return to the ‘primitive revelation’ notion is so alien to Father 
Vawter’s mentality that I believe his pen did it and not he. One last 
complaint : revelation is distinguished from inspiration on the grounds 
that revelation means that ‘words and ideas come wholly from God’ 
(p. 25). We should omit ‘words and’ and change ‘wholly’ to ‘exclusively’. 
As for misprints, I have noticed only one, and that minor, in this excellently 
produced book: Fr Hugues Vincent will be amused to find himself ‘Fr 
Hughes Vincent’. 

But these cavils are nothing; our gain is immense. Twenty years ago 
it was solemnly explained to an open-mouthed student that the patriarchs 
lived to a great age because they ate more simply. He has scarcely eaten 
tinned salmon since. Now he can begin again. ALEX JONES 


The Exilic Age by C. F. Whitley. Pp. 160 (Longmans) 16s. net. 


Dr Wuit.ey here studies the work of Jeremias, Ezekiel, and ‘Deutero- 
Isaiah’ (i.e. the author of Isa. xl-lv) against the background of world 
events and spiritual movements in the sixth century B.C., the age of 
Zarathustra, the Buddha, and the Ionian philosophers ; the age, too, 


1 The Catholic Commentary is suspicious of the source approach (162f.). 
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of the decline of Egypt and the Semites before the advance of the Indo- 
European Medes and Persians : ‘An old age was passing away ; new 
forces and new ideas were coming into being and were imparting freshness 
and vitality to an outworn and stagnant world. It was the beginning of 
the age of philosophy, science, and theology, and marked the first step 
in man’s advance from tradition and credulity to argument and reason’. 
Against this background he sets Jeremias (who is really earlier than the 
period mainly considered), as the ‘first exponent of the principle that 
religion is a matter between God and the individual soul’; Ezekiel, as 
emphasising not only individualism but ‘the atoning grace of God in 
effecting the salvation of man’; and Deutero-Isaiah as the first great 
prophet of explicit and apologetic monotheism. 

His subject involves Dr Whitley in expressing his views on two critical 
problems: that of the book of Ezekiel, and that of the date of the Deutero- 
Isaianic prophecies. He is a moderate conservative about Ezekiel, remark- 
ing that those who posit a post-exilic date for his life and activity ‘fail 
to recognise fully the historical implications of the book’. Similarly, he 
will not accept the late fifth-century date for Deutero-Isaiah advocated by 
Torrey, and more recently by U. E. Simon. I note in passing that he 
describes Dr Kissane as ‘prominent among those who defend the 
traditional claim that the entire sixty-six chapters’ of the book of Isaias 
“were written by . . . Isaiah the son of Amoz’. This is a grave mis- 
representation. The hypothesis favoured by Dr Kissane will be found at 
p- Ixi of the second volume of his commentary, and is to the effect that 
Is. xl-lxvi is the work of the prophet-editor (of exilic date) who collected 
the prophecies now contained in Isa. i-xxxv. I wonder whether Dr Whitley 
has been misled by the publisher’s ‘blurb’ to Dr Kissane’s volume : 
‘Here, at length, is a challenge to the popular view’ (i.e. to the “Deutero- 
Isaiah’ and “Trito-Isaiah’ hypothesis) ‘which strikes at its very foundations’? 
Publishers’ blurbs are not always reliable; Dr Whitley’s own publishers 
describe the sixth century B.C. as one in which ‘the power of Hellenic 
ideas and Roman arms spread across the Eastern Mediterranean’ (italics 
mine). 

The determination to view Israelite experience in the wider context 
of world history is greatly to be commended. One may however be rather 
sceptical of the influence of Ionian philosophy in the Babylon of Deutero- 
Isaiah ; and I do not think that Dr Whitley would maintain that the teach- 
ing of the Buddha was well known there so early. It remains true that the 
Ionians, the Buddha, and Deutero-Isaiah were all in their several ways 
concerned with the ultimate unity behind experience, and all radically 
critical of traditional beliefs. Zarathustra leaves us with an unresolved 
dualism, but one may feel that this was faute de mieux; and he, too, was 
a searching critic. What is the explanation of these similarities between 
a number of contemporary innovators, since direct influence of one on 
another is so unlikely as regards most of them ? Had there been some 
antecedent cross-fertilization of ideas and aspirations, operative at a 
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level below that of recorded history ? Or was the Spirit of God, poured 
out in a special way on the prophet of Israel, offered also in some measure 
to Thales, the Buddha, and Zarathustra, in remote preparation for the 
advent of the Servant of the Lord? And are these two explanations 
mutually exclusive? (A similar problem is raised by the Prologue to St 
John’s Gospel, which can be interpreted either in the context of Hellenistic 
ideas or in that of traditional Judaism.) 
DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 


The Text of the Old Testament. An introduction to Kittel-Kahle’s Biblia 
Hebraica by Ernest Wiirthwein. Translated by Peter R. Ackroyd. Pp. 
x + 173 (Blackwell, Oxford, 1957) 17s. 6d. 


Dr Peter ACKROYD, himself a well-known teacher of the Old Testament, 
has done good service to all students of the Bible by rendering into 
English Professor Wtirthwein’s German original. For many years users 
of the earlier editions of Kittel’s Hebrew Bible had to depend for their 
information about the purpose and method of the work on prolegomena, 
which were relatively short and composed in German and Latin. In 
more recent editions, it is true, an English version has been added, but, 
even so, the complicated system of sigla and references called for more 
explanation than was given by the work itself. Now, at last, we have a 
compressed but sufficient guide to Biblia Hebraica which, in_four main 
sections, discusses in turn (1) the transmission of the text in the original 
language, with sub-sections on the script and writing materials, the 
Masoretic text, and the Samaritan Pentateuch; (2) Translations from the 
original language, with special insistence upon the Septuagint (in itself 
a vast field of study, enough to occupy a man for all his working days) 
and the Aramaic Targums and Syriac version; (3) The remaining trans- 
lations (the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and the versions in Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Armenian and Arabic); and, lastly, (4) Textual criticism, with sub- 
sections on its aim, the causes of textual corruption, and the methods 
used in this science. This fourth and last part may, quite reasonably, 
be considered to be rather too short, but it might be argued in reply that 
there are other manuals to give instruction in this field of study, whereas 
it is not so easy to get entirely up-to-date information about the subjects 
of the first three sections. 

In his foreword to the English translation Dr Wiirthwein has cleared 
himself of the charge, made by a German reviewer of the original work, 
that he ‘fails to realize that serious misgivings have been felt about the 
apparatus criticus of this edition’, i.e. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. In reply, 
Dr Wiirthwein declares that his principles of textual criticism are not 
those of Kittel, but include a criticism of them. There are forty-four 
plates, so paginated as to form part of the text. JOHN M. T. BARTON 
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Ged’s Tree, Essays on Dante and Other Matters by Kenelm Foster, 0.P. 
(Blackfriars Puvlications) tos. 6d. 


OF these fourteen essays five are studies in Dante, two bear on Dante, 
seven on Italian and French themes. They are all scrupulously unpadded; 
sometimes, it may be, the spare Dominican discipline and method are 
just very slightly obtrusive. Only one essay could possibly be thought 
superficial, the one on Manzoni. But the great Manzoni remains an 
Italian secret, just as Racine was once a French secret. 

The Dante studies are the heart of the book. They are the work of a 
scholar who knows his field and moves there with authority. The first 
time I read the book through it struck me that the author had really 
wanted to write a big work with the title The Mind of Dante, but hadn’t 
had the leisure; then on the end wrapper I saw that he had already 
published an essay called The Mind in Love. A lay reviewer does not 
dispute with a specialist : at best one asks him to consider a point or two. 
He says in his first essay that ‘The Comedy, while it contains pieces of 
pure allegory, is not properly and as a whole an allegorical poem’. This 
is, of course, to bury without praise Francesco De Sanctis, but one 
would wish that Father Foster had given a paragraph to explain how he 
relates this statement to Dante’s own exposition in the famous letter 
to Can Grande della Scala. There is a better passage on allegory in the 
following essay, which does seem to have the Can Grande letter in view; 
but it is a pity that in two essays so immediately contiguous there should 
be repetition of sentences. Father Foster discusses Beatrice also in the 
first essay: ‘Beatrice is neither a sublimation of sexual desire nor an 
allegorical abstraction’— which is very modern jargon, and perhaps the 
second alternative is the more dangerously modern of the two. Did 
people think that an allegory was an abstraction in Dante’s time? Dis- 
cussion of Beatrice is, of course, endless, but in an English treatment 
might it not be well to show that Beatrice is a normal poetic figure in the 
mental climate of her age, sister indeed to the Pearl of South Lancashire? 
Such references to things around Dante can help our sympathy. Even 
the Inferno gains from knowing not only the Nichomachean Ethics but 
also the Elucidarium, that widely popular digest of twelfth century 
theology, and Father J. de Ghellinck has called our attention to what 
Dante’s Limbo of the Classics may owe to the Anti-Claudianus of Alain 
of Lille. Father Foster says once of Dante that he was a ‘trained scholastic’ 
and elsewhere that in theology he was a ‘magnificent amateur’. The 
second judgement is surely the more accurate. The scholar is at his best 
in the essays which he fears may be ‘hard going’ for the layman ; these 
are the exciting chapters, and the discussion of the Tre Donne and of the 
Tree in the Earthly Paradise is an honourable contribution to Dante 
studies. A few misprints and slips have crept into the text: p. 39, aif, 
either of these are’, and on p. 164, “by she’. SAUNDERS LEWIS 
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Newman. His Life and Spirituality by Louis Bouyer. Pp. Xili + 391 
(Burns Oates) 30s. 


John Henry Newman. Autobiographical Writings, edited with Introductions 
by Henry Tristram. Pp. xi + 338 (Sheed and Ward) 18s. 


Ir is as well that Newman’s biography for this decade has been written 
over the Channel; if one is already close to the long chain of events which 
was Newman’s life it can hardly be easy to stand back and apraise them, 
even when the task is principally one of showing that Newman is a 
possible candidate for canonization. Father Bouyer is quite frank about 
this task and defends Newman’s claim a number of times. The line he 
takes is fair enough, and Newman’s life offers a very welcome change 
from the usual hagiography — even those saints who excell in being 
human, such as St Philip Neri or St Benedict Joseph Labre, took their 
humanity to such a pitch that it comes to seem positively freakish and so 
tends to be relegated to that department of life labelled ‘saints’. Of Newman 
it is at least possible to make out a case that he was human, all too human, 
and that without having to posit a life of mortal degeneracy followed 
by quasi-miraculous conversion; Newman’s troubles with authority are 
not so far from our own, what he suffered we know something of too. 
But the case which puts Newman down as an over-sensitive hypochondriac, 
the case roughly of Bremond’s account, fallacious as it is, can be used 
with all the more force to show Newman as holy. If his natural tempera- 
ment was indeed one of special delicacy, and it surely was so, then, 
Father Bouyer points out with perfect justice, his survival of what he 
suffered is itself a very strong argument indeed for his sanctity. 

The autobiographical writings, taken by themselves, could certainly 
be taken as evidence of a tiresomely introspective nature. But such a 
judgement, if it implies unredeemed egoism, is unjustified when these 
clippings from intimate papers, journals and other pieces of paper, 
ranging over a period of seventy years and more, many of them not 
originally intended for any purpose except those of the writer, are put 
into their context. Take the intimate jottings of many a great man and 
publish them apart from anything else and a similar picture could be 
built up. The question we have to ask is: what went on in between these 
writings? Was the writer inhibited from doing anything worth while, 
was he taken up with his own worries all the time to such an extent 
that he was indifferent to others ? Ask that question about Newman 
and all falls quickly into place. Few of the great men of history attained 
their place in any other way except by working very hard usually for a 
very long time. So it was with Newman. The story of his life, the tale of 
his books and letters, show what he was like. Yet if we are looking for 
the material which bespeaks a spiritual man we can find it here too in 
these autobiographical writings, that devastating self-analysis which 
stops long short of sweeping condemnation, but comes close to the point, 
a point once again familiar enough to us today: 
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‘I do not like a rule of life, although for eighteen years I have wished 
to live a more or less regular life. I like tranquillity, security, a life among 
friends, and among books, untroubled by business cares — the life of an 
Epicurean in fact. This state of mind, never strange to me, has grown 
with the years. 

‘Although I have the fixed habit of referring all things to the will of 
God, and desire to do His will, and although in practice I really observe 
this principle in greater matters, yet I do not in practice seek His will in 
lesser things. And even in those greater matters, although I have often 
prayed earnestly to do His will, yet my actions have proceeded rather 
from a kind of conscientiousness which forbade me to act otherwise, 
from a sense of correctness, from perceiving what became me, and in 
doing which I should be consistent, than from faith and charity.” 

This is from the Notes of the Retreat before Ordination, translated 
from the Latin in which Newman wrote them. Then again there is this: 

‘I suppose everyone has a great deal to say about the Providence of 
God over him. Everyone doubtless is so watched over and tended by 
Him that at the last day, whether he be saved or not, he will confess that 
nothing could have been done for him more than had been actually done 
— and everyone will feel his own history as special and singular. Yet I 
cannot but repeat words which I think I used in a memorandum book 
of 1820, that among the ordinary mass of men, no one has sinned so much, 
no one has been so mercifully treated, as I have; no one has such cause 
for humiliation, such cause for thanksgiving.’ 

That from the Journal, 25th July 1869. Reading it over on 30th October 
1870, the date of the next entry, Newman wrote: ‘How unpleasant it is to 
read former memoranda —I can’t quite tell why. They read affected, 
unreal, egoistical, petty, fussy. There is much in the above, which I should 
tear out and burn if I did as I wished. One writes in particular humours. 
Perhaps if I looked over it six months hence, I should like what now I 
don’t like. I wonder whether I shall burn it all, when I am going to die. 
Perhaps I shall leave it for what is valuable in it.’ 

Surely this is the very image of honesty and sincerity. We can trust a 
man who writes so bluntly from the heart. Bremond tried to nail Newman 
as L’Isolé volontaire and made much use of Newman’s verses: 


There stray’d awhile, amid the woods of Dart, 
One who could love them, but who durst not love. 


A vow had bound him, ne’er to give his heart 
To streamlet bright, or soft secluded grove. 


Bremond claims that these verses show Newman as one who was 
incapable of loving yet had a passionate longing for the love of others. 
Bouyer deals with this mercilessly. ‘This subtle psychologist, with his 
taste for the pathetic and the mysterious, has been led into the grossest 
of misconceptions; for what clumsier error could there be than that of 
mistaking, “I will not” for “I cannot”,’ On the contrary Newman’s 
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life shows him as tough indeed, tough with the endurance of the spirit; 
and his inner life shows a traditional determination to be in the world 
but not of it. 

Newman’s reputation on the continent is reaching dizzy heights. His 
writings are coming to be quoted, sometimes perhaps thoughtlessly, 
almost as proof texts. It is said that what Augustine was to the early 
ages, and St Thomas to the Middle Ages, Newman is to the Modern Age 
of the Church. Broad statements of this sort can be very misleading. 
Newman’s influence may or may not be seen in two or three hundred 
years’ time to be of this sort. But the comparison with St Thomas is 
unhappy. The nineteenth century was not an age of summa-making. 
True, some people thought it should be done ; Coleridge tried to do it. 
But there was no such substantial body of settled achievement in method 
as to enable any sort of quasi-final assessment of human achievement 
and divine revelation to be made. Newman’s own writings were a reaction 
against dismally low levels of intellectual culture in the Church itself. 
We may think him elementary, as a philosopher, but he was a giant by 
comparison with those who lectured in the Roman schools at the time. 
Asking a Jesuit at Propaganda about the Greek studies there, Newman 
was told: ‘Aristotle is in no favour here — no, not in Rome — nor St 
Thomas’. Newman asked what philosophy they did adopt. ‘None. Odds 
and ends — whatever seerns to them best — like St Clement’s Stromata. 
They have no philosophy. Facts are the great things, and nothing else. 
Exegesis, but not doctrine.’ Newman suggested that the Pope was bound 
to maintain the authority of St Thomas, to which the Jesuit replied that 
‘the Pope could no nothing if people would not obey him, and that the 
Romans were a giddy people, not like the English’. 

Newman was interested not directly in purely philosophical questions 
but rather in the psychological questions which arise in any enquiry 
about faith. He has the limitations of his time, and the early evangelical 
influences are always obvious in him. But it would be absurd to look on 
him simply as an evangelical manqué or a mere moralist because he does 
not write about metaphysics — though he may be wrongly used to-day 
by people who are opposed to metaphysical investigation. On the other 
hand Newman was firmly opposed to the extreme evangelical approach 
and always based his own advice to others on traditional teaching. 
Writing in 1835 he said: ‘If an awakened sinner asked an ancient believer 
what he must do to be saved, he would answer (I consider): ‘Look to 
the Word Incarnate, look to the Holy Trinity, look to the Sacraments, 
God’s instruments, and break off your sins, do good whereas you have 
done evil’. But I conceive one of the modern school, without denying 
this, would for the most part drop it, and say instead: “Your heart must 
be changed; till you have faith you have nothing; you must have a spiritual 
apprehension of Christ; you must utterly renounce yourself and your 
merits and throw yourself at the foot of the Cross, etc.’ (Draft of 
unpublished letter, p. 141.) Newman says this latter attitude tends to get 
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exaggerated and to leave out the object and work of faith altogether; 
he prefers the traditional way to try to make a man a Christian. But of 
course Newman was always intensely concerned with how revealed truth 
is apprehended and believed. Writing in his Journal in 1870 he gives an 
interesting list of the various times he has begun to try to write what 
eventually became The Grammar of Assent. The first of these occasions 
he lists as: ‘17th June 1846. On St Thomas’s view of faith as “cogitare 
cum assensu’’.” The third occasion he lists as: ‘Feby 1851. “On a view of 
the conclusion greater and distincter and higher than that of the 
premisses”’.’ 

Clashes in all human affairs are unavoidable and it was certainly 
unavoidable that his contemporaries could not understand Newman. 
He wished to concentrate on building up the Church rather than hunting 
fer converts (he was the first I think to make the suggestion that the 
Church must prepare for her converts, just as much as non-Catholics 
must prepare themselves to become Catholics); he wished to do something 
positive about providing a University education for Catholics instead of 
merely tirading against secular schools, and later he wished to make the 
best of Oxford and Cambridge instead of seeking to see the worst in 
them from a Catholic point of view. He wished to penetrate intellectually 
into the nature of religious faith, rather than to scourge the faithless 
with conventional weapons. 

If clashes are inevitable so also is thoughtless and uncharitable 
behaviour. But such behaviour is a scandal, the scandal to which Pére 
Congar has pointed when he has said that the great temptation of the 
priest is to look on all creation as a means to an end instead of seeing 
and fostering the proper end and individual value of every created thing. 
The temptation is to ride roughshod over the individual in the service 
of the Church. The tale of Newman’s life, as one reads it again, again 
astonishes one in this respect. In addition to all the occasions of such 
trouble mentioned above there were the matters of Wiseman’s messages 
to Newman that he was to be made a Bishop and the congratulations 
he received, and the matter of the translation of the Bible. On these 
occasions and in connexion with the matters mentioned above Newman 
was certainly treated with gross discourtesy. But in all these cases Newman 
made remarkably little demur. He says quietly now and then that he 
ought not to let himself be ground under foot without letting one or two 
people know the facts, but mostly there is not even this. Over the affair of 
the Bible he even apologised to other people for Wiseman’s behaviour. 
Sanctity or something very near it seems to thrive on injustice or some- 
thing very near it. Reading Bouyer’s account I was reminded strongly 
of the impression produced on me by Ward’s account; I kept thinking 
of Newman as a layman, so difficult was it to think of him as a Roman 
Catholic priest in the sense of being one amongst those with whom he 
had to do. One cannot help thinking that things need not really have 
been as bad as they were. In some way the wrong people arrived in 
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positions of authority, people whom it is impossible to trust, and people 
who have a very indelicate sense of their responsibilities. There is no 
question of not obeying them, both strictly and without question. But 
it is stupid and dishonest to pretend that they rule well. 

Bouyer’s life is a fascinating and penetrating work. It is a personal 
view and a theological view. It is also the tale of a hero. The mass of 
material available to the Newman biographer, so much still unpublished, 
is still such that it is impossible to put everything in a biography in its 
proper place. Bouyer’s life has-been praised both for its Anglican part 
rather than its Catholic part, and vice-versa. A definitive life will have 
to wait for some years yet, and perhaps until all the as yet unpublished 
material, including enough to fill about twenty volumes of letters during 
the Catholic period, has been published. JOHN M. TODD 


Philosophische Anthropologie by Hans-Eduard Hengstenberg. Pp. 396 
(Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1957). 

IN this very long and difficult book a Bonn philosopher gives his 
philosophical testament, a synthesis of a lifetime’s studies, jmainly in 
the field of ethics. Hengstenberg begins by acknowledging his debt to 
Max Scheler; although he is not a phenomenologist in the stricter sense 
of Scheler, Husserl, and Stein, he is very obviously a disciple; in fact 
the book in both plan and execution would be unintelligible to anyone 
who had no acquaintance at all with the phenomenological school. In 
keeping with these themes, the book is divided into four parts: a pre- 
metaphysics, the phenomenology of man, a metaphysics of spirit and of 
human life, and a metaphysics of ‘the human whole’. This being a 
synthesis of the elements given in the two previous sections. 

It would be impossible in this review to treat of Hengstenberg’s ideas 
in any detail. Thesis and discussion follow one another at great length, 
with a very loose series of connecting links, and with a use of private 
language which rivals that of Heidegger. As is the case with all philosophers 
of this school, much of what appears is identical or very close to the 
traditional Ethics of Aristotle and the schoolmen; but the questions are 
viewed and answered with the discursive method, the so-called descriptive 
method of Phenomenology, and always with a consideration of Kant 
and the Neo-Kantians very close at hand. 

It is precisely these two fundamental factors in the book’s constitution 
which make it so extraordinarily difficult. We are in the position, unless 
we have mastered Husserl Scheler, Stein, as well as von Hildebrand, 
Conrad-Martius, Litt and other contemporaries, of coming into a highly 
technical conversation at a very late stage of its progress: the argument 
has descended to details and very loosely related themes whose unity lies 
very far back in the discussion; in consequence it is almost impossible: 
to follow the line of argument at all. 

Nonetheless it is possible to offer some criticism of the basic assumptions. 
behind the whole proceeding. (1) Granted that there are essences of some 
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sort, intelligibilities of a kind which can be investigated in their abstract 
State (the existence of some sort of entity of this kind is the postulate of 
all philosophy and science) where does the distinction lie, between 
‘phenomenology’ and metaphysics ? If we make statements about our 
essences, we are JUDGING about them, we have passed out of the realm 
of pure, simple contemplatio formarum. (2) Can we define man in purely 
ethical terms? Hengstenberg begins his phenomenology with a series of 
observations about beings-capable-of-action-for-ends and so forth, 
passes on to a consideration of “‘bodilyness’, and related phenomena and 
then returns to try to put these and other things together. But like all 
modern philosophers who reject, as Hengstenberg does most explicitly, 
the conceptual complex of substance and capacity as distinct from acts 
and accidents, we are left sliding back and forth, or hanging nowhere 
among these elements. (3) How can our essential perceptions add up to a 
total view ? Not even the dullest logic-chopper of the fourteenth century 
ever imagined that his formal distinctions in re if carried far enough 
would yield an intuitive vision of a whole object. Yet this is apparently 
what Hengstenberg and many of the school appear to think they are 
bringing about with their phenomenological, eidetic, or other 
‘description’. 

The gloomy suggestion which these questions raise is that in fact at 
least the disciples of Husserl never came to grips with the problem of 
what their phenomenological method could and could not do. So long 
as one is content to ‘describe’ the abstract contents of mind all goes well; 
but judgement creates a form of connexion, and demands a position on 
the relationships of this ‘content’ to that. Such a relationship and such 
definitions are not to be found in Hengstenberg’s work. As a result we 
are lugubriously reminded of Hegel’s night, and we can feel all manner 
of cats prowling about, some with the possibility of a pedigree, others of 
dubious ancestry; but the situation is too fluid to allow a cat-show, or 
even a cat-count. 

It should be said that this criticism has long been current of 
phenomenologists in Germany; Hengstenberg is not alone. But at the 
same time it should be pointed out that, especially in the works of Husserl 
on psychology and conception, as in the work of Scheler on Ethics, 
there is much matter which could be of the greatest importance to a 
re-birth of philosophy in this country. Husserl so devastatingly refuted 
the Humean and Vienna-school views of his day, that like so many things 
which get sick on the Continent, they had to come here to enjoy the 
foggy air of the Isis for bealth’s sake. Scheler’s great work Formalismus 
in der Ethik is at once a thorough criticism of Kant and a most perceptive 
work covering the whole range of value and its problems. Thirty and 
more years have passed since it appeared: but perhaps there is encourage- 
ment in the fact that Hegel took nearly as long to find an English 
translator. Until Scheler and Husserl, the great dioscuri of phenomenology, 
are known in this country, in their fundamental works, and not merely 
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in the weary idealism into which each fell in a later period, books such as 
Hengstenberg’s will remain useless and unintelligible in England. 
DONALD BRIDGEHOUSE 


Enigma by Sir Arnold Lunn. Pp. 210 (Longmans) 16s. 

Berore the war Peter Howard was sent by the Beaverbrook Press to 
investigate the doings of Moral Rearmament, or the Oxford Group as 
they were then called. His object was to ridicule their movement and 
practices. He was so impressed*by what he found that he has been with 
them ever since and has become their principal publicist. Sir Arnold 
Lunn was likewise moved by curiosity to study the members and doings 
of this movement. He has not thrown in his lot wholeheartedly with 
them as Peter Howard did, but his book Enigma shows that his general 
impression is favourable and that he feels that they have been much and 
unjustly maligned. 

Sir Arnold sums up his motives in writing this book by asking whether 
it is wise to ‘attribute discreditable motives to those whose every action 
and every pronouncement is either friendly to us (the Catholics) or 
consistent with their professions of friendship?’ He feels that it is indeed 
depressing that many Catholics should attack in an uninformed way a 
movement responsible for the return of many lapsed Catholics to an 
active faith. He feels, like Howard, that the fruits of M.R.A. are good, 
and that it should be judged accordingly. 

Sir Arnold’s main conclusions are that M.R.A’s shortcomings are 
venial compared to the negative exaggerations which attempt to sweep 
aside as negligible its very real achievements. 

There is much about M.R.A. that Sir Arnold dislikes — the exaggera- 
tions of its propaganda, its lack of intellectual profundity, the snobbery 
of its love of titles, and its occasionally facile moral Utopianism. On the 
other hand, he feels that, however, incomplete its theology, it gives to 
men of all classes and races a vibrant faith which is essentially religious. 
He feels that religion in this often garish, Americanised modern dress, is 
very much better than no religion at all and that it often puts to shame 
the critical proponents of more conventional faiths. He makes much of 
the point that M.R.A. is not a church, but a spiritual discipline which 
all men can practise irrespective of their particular creeds. 

It is hard to quarrel with Sir Arnold’s careful weighing up of the good 
and bad points of M.R.A., or to doubt the sincerity of his own personal 
conclusions that the movement gives to many an understanding of 
ancient religious truths and fervour which they cannot find elsewhere. 
He touches on most of the obvious weaknesses. He might perhaps make 
more of the disastrous effect on weak and nervous people of the practice 
of seeking guidance at every trivial turn. This constant waiting upon the 
stop press guidance from the Almighty has led to serious breakdowns. 

Sir Arnold is at pains to show how much of M.R.A’s spiritual practice 
is in accord with the teaching of Catholics. He might perhaps have pointed 
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to its even closer links with evangelical teaching. A nineteenth century 
Methodist would have been at home in a community that feels, as M.R.A. 
people do, that change or conversion is a necessary first step towards 
fulfilling the will of God; that faith in transcendental principles or 
absolutes is a fundamental need; that guidance or prayer in a quiet time 
is the best way of listening to God; that ‘living unto the Lord’ in company 
with fellow converts makes drudgery divine. 

But the fervour of the heyday of the evangelicals has passed away. 
It is no longer usual for men to ask each other with burning sincerity 
whether they have been saved, for men to wrestle with themselves in 
prayer over what they should do on the morrow and to harangue their 
fellows passionately about the glories of changing the world for God. 
M.R.A. people do these old-fashioned things with the aid of the theatre, 
the cinema, aeroplanes and every modern advertiser’s technique. For 
their pains they are looked at askance, ostracized — at least in Britain — 
by the radio and other publicity media and usually sneered at as naive 
enthusiasts. 

And yet Sir Arnold finds them, as Howard did, to be good and sincere 
people with a faith which achieves much. He respects and understands 
this faith. The enigma which he is out to study in this book is not so 
much the enigma of their faith and doctrine, but the enigma of their 
fierce rejection by their contemporaries. He frankly and fully regrets this 
rejection. He hardly touches upon the further enigma of their future 
prospects in a materialist age dominated by Communist and liberal 
Utopianism. MI. 


Overpopulation by Rev. A. F. Zimmerman. Pp. 327 (Catholic University 
of America Press, 1957) $4. 

WHEN an increase in the population of a country does not result in a 
proportionate increase in that country’s productivity, then the standard 
of living will fall, and the country may be described as overpopulated. 
When it already has a dangerously low standard of living, with a large 
percentage of the population undernourished, then the situation becomes 
critical and can only be rectified by large scale emigration or a change or 
intensification of its economy. 

In the case of Japan, emigration seems virtually impossible, for no 
country would at present be prepared to admit sufficient numbers of 
Japanese to ease the situation. Japan is already one of the most intensively 
cultivated lands of the East, and a change or development of her economy 
san only be achieved with the co-operation of the other nations of the 
world, who are, as yet, reluctant to help. The Japanese Government has 
therefore resorted to the extreme measure of advocating birth control, 
and legalizing abortion and sterilization, as the only solution to her 
lifficulties. ; 

Fr Zimmerman’s book is an analysis of the problem of overpopulation 
n the light of Papal teaching, with special reference to Japan. The first 
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part of the book consists of an exhaustive enquiry into the economy 
of Japan, and the remainder is a review of all the Papal pronouncements 
relevant to population problems, with the intention of determining the 
teaching of the church. 

To attempt to adjust the growth of the population rather than the 
economy is clearly contrary to Catholic teaching, but it is also evident 
from Fr Zimmerman’s analysis that if anything is to be done to relieve 
Japan, it can only be by a world-wide organization of resources and a 
greater freedom for migration, which will require much universal good- 
will. The Pope’s teaching is full of the necessity for this goodwill, and a 
recognition of the fact that the few who hold the material goods of this 
world are ultimately responsible for the many who do not. 

Fr Zimmerman’s book provides a detailed and exhaustive survey of 
all that the Pope has said or written directly or indirectly on the subject 
of population problems. It will therefore be a valuable source of in- 
formation on Papal teaching, but it will also be valuable in that the 
population problem is likely to become more acute in the future and 
cannot be confined to Japan, so any book on the subject is likely to be 
of particular interest to an increasing number of people. 

DOM BEDE MAITLAND 


A History of Medieval Europe: From Constantine to Saint Louis‘y R. H. C. 

Davis. Pp. xi + 421 (Longmans) 25s. 

THis book is based on a set of introductory lectures intended for 

undergraduates. It is then something of a text-book and it is a very good 

one indeed. Mr Davis is clear, simple, concise and reasonably compre- 

hensive. He knows the primary sources as well as the other text-books 

and he can and does quote felicitiously on occasion. What is more remark- 

able is that not only are the problems exposed and sensible answers 

suggested, but the great issues of medieval European history are set out in 

reasonable proportion. Since Mr Davis writes without quirks or ‘hobbies’ 

the reader gets something of the shape of medieval Europe from his 

book as well as a surprising amount of information. It has been said of 
another text-book on medieval history that it is ‘an abomination unto 
the Lord but a very present help in time of trouble’. Even though Mr 
Davis, too, will have his uses at examination-time, this could never be 
said of his book; I do not know of any other of similar compass which 
is half so good. 

Naturally one has disagreements with Mr Davis and some of them 
are on points of importance. In an otherwise excellent chapter on Roman 
reactions to the barbarian invasions he tells us of Boethius: 

‘The Consolation of Philosophy also shows that his Christianity was. 
only skin-deep, and that his real belief was in the pagan philosophers of 
Greece.’ Whatever one’s personal view of the place or lack of it of! 
philosophy in the Christian religion, too many honest believers have 
thought the pagan philosophers of Greece had a very important place, 
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to make this judgement tolerable in a book of this kind. Nor can I swallow 
Mr Davis’ thesis that Gregory the Great had a plan for establishing the 
central control of the papacy over the Church, still less that the despatch 
of the English mission was a first step towards this end. Mr Davis, in 
company with M. Halphen and Dr Ullmann, would suppose that king 
Pepin confirmed the donation of Constantine about the year 755. This 
view seems to me to depend on an inference from the wording of 
documents in the Codex Carolinus which a close reading suggests is 
unwarranted. I cannot see any evidence for the existence of the forged 
Donation until much nearer 800. A real weakness in the book is the lack 
of attention payed to the growth of church government in the twelfth 
century and I found it particularly difficult to follow Mr Davis’s account 
of the pontificate of Innocent III. I do not think it is any longer possible 
to say that Innocent III encouraged the French to invade England after 
King John’s excommunication. Nor was John’s surrender of his kingdom 
to the papacy a necessary condition of absolution, the evidence all suggests 
that it was John’s own idea. It was certainly an astute move and 
embarrassed the pope rather than enhanced his power. I cannot believe 
that on Innocent III’s accession ‘religion was rapidly becoming an ideal 
of the past’. Nor consequently can I give Innocent III the credit for 
stemming this tide of opinion. Indeed Mr Davis is far too kind to Innocent, 
who, although he had always the best of ends in view, at least twice, in 
the fourth crusade and the albigensian crusade, allowed himself to 
condone means which he certainly knew to be wrong. Great things 
happened in Innocent HI’s pontificate but the pope was much more 
closely implicated in the evil things than in the good. Mr Davis thinks 
that by making aural confession compulsory Innocent was able to ‘ensure 
that in every parish the priest would have firm control of his flock’. I 
think that like many writers unused to the practice of confession, Mr 
Davis confuses confession with spiritual direction, but in any case, since 
confession need not be made to one’s parish priest and since the new 
orders of friars were popular confessors, this decree could not have had 
the effect Mr Davis claims. 

But it would be wrong to end on a note of criticism. There are too 
many good things in this book. In particular Mr Davis gives a clear and 
accurate summary of what St Augustine’s City of God is actually about 
and the doctrine preached in it, which is very rare even in books more 
pretentious than this one. The account of the rise of the Carolingians 
and the reasons for their rise is admirable, so too is Mr Davis’ judicious 
description of the Carolingian empire and the reasons for its collapse, 
Mr Davis is a man of felicitous remarks. Of southern Italy he says: 

‘It was a country where a little of everything had survived, every age 
and every barbarian invasion having left its mark.’ I liked also: 

‘The Cistercian order was thus a model of organized other worldliness.’ 


It is a pleasure then to welcome such a modest and agreeable book. 
ERIC JOHN 
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The Benedictine Office by J. Ure. Pp. vi -- 141 (Edinburgh) 15s. 

Dr Ure’s edition of and commentary on the text known as the Old 
English Benedictine Office is a welcome addition to the growing body of 
modern work on Archbishop Wulfstan’s prose and the literary tradition 
of the tenth century reformation in general. Dr Ure points out that the 
work is not in any sense ‘any kind of devotional book to be used in 
Church; it is rather a commentary upon, or exposition of, a Latin ritual 
in English prose and verse, and only parts of the Latin ritual are given’. 
He thinks it may have even have been intended for secular use, mainly 
because the paraphrases are in the vernacular. He thinks: ‘It is also 
worth asking if the homiletic tone of the prose introductions is consistent 
with the assumption that the text is directed to a monastic audience, 
already bound by the strictest vows to carry out their liturgical duties’. 
I have some reservations here. Surely Dr Ure exaggerates the latinity 
of the contemporary monks? /£fric, in the introduction to his Grammatica, 
says bluntly that clerical latinity was dependent initially on the work 
of Dunstan and 2thelwold and obviously he thought a great deal remained 
to be done — the Grammar itself was intended to help. Neither A£lfric’s 
Grammatica nor his Colloquy can have been designed for use outside a 
monastery or for a ‘public’ which was not mainly monastic. Nor does it 
seem to me likely that Dr Ure’s point about the homilectic tone of the 
so-called Office can stand. Ailfric’s Homilies must largely dave been 
intended for a monastic audience, yet they are in the vernacular and they 
sometimes stress, or seem to stress, points of very elementary observance 
for professed monks. The homily on the deposition of St Martin points 
out that good-living monks always eat together. This must obviously 
be directed to monks; of what interest or relevance would such a point 
have in a sermon for the laity? Obviously, too, only a monasticism in 
which the communal life was fairly new would require such a lesson. 
The same homily also stresses that good monks have communal property, 
and I have suggested elsewhere that there is good evidence that the 
communalization of the endowment of monasteries was an innovation 
of the tenth-century reformers. It is obvious, too, that the proper 
observance of the liturgical round was largely the creation of the first 
generation of the reformers and that the so-called Benedictine Office can 
be little more than a generation later than the Regularis Concordia. 
Consequently, in spite of the strict vows contemporary monks had taken, 
practice may still not have been perfect in every monastery. I find it 
difficult to see what use the layman of ASthelred II’s reign would have 
for this document. Few if any could have read it and I do not see that 
there is much, if any, evidence that laymen attended the Office in any 
numbers, still less that homilies based on the text of the Office were 
delivered on such occasions. I think we must conclude that the so-called 
Benedictine Office was intended for monks. The point is of importance: 
we ought not to exaggerate the ease or the speed with which a fully 
Benedictine monasticism was established in England by the tenth-century 
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reformers, nor ought we to overestimate the spiritual culture of con- 
temporary laymen — we shall never understand what Dunstan, A&thel- 
wold and Oswald had to contend with if we do that. 

{ cannot, then, wholly follow Dr Ure in his discussion of the context 
of the so-called Office, but his discussion of the authorship of the text 
seems to me conclusive. Relying for the most part on stylistic evidence, 
some of it statistical, he produces a result convincing even to those in 
general sceptical of this method of argument. The clarity with which the 
difficult arguments are set out calls for special appreciation. Dr Ure 
proves that the text was basically prepared by AElfric but was worked 
over and revised by Wulfstan early in its history. Thus yet another crux 
in the making of the Wulfstan canon has been satisfactorily settled. Dr 
Ure also discusses the psalter used by the reformers and the light this 
text throws on the problems — it seems likely that the psalter behind 
the so-called Office is nearer to continental versions than is the Bosworth 
version and Dr Ure is inclined to think it may be a version introduced 
by Oswald from Fleury. There is also a thorough discussion of the language 
of the document. The edition was, then, well worth doing and it is very 
well done. ERIC JOHN 


The Desert and the Green by The Earl of Lytton. Pp. 350 (Macdonald) 25s. 


“Your turn, Kipper King’ was Dom Sigebert’s request to Anthony 
Lytton who, following the principles of his gifted parents, Neville Lytton 
the painter and Lady Wentworth, the breeder of Arab horses, was a 
strict vegetarian in his Downside schooldays: the name stuck for the 
rest of his time at Downside, although fish was anathema as well as meat 
to the blushing fourth former. Gregorians will welcome Lord Lytton’s 
autobiography with its vignettes of Abbot Ramsay, Dom John Kane, 
Dom Austin Corney and Major Cunningham: he writes best when he is 
least self-conscious. ‘Without its monks and its abbey church, Downside 
might still be a very good school, but it would not have become for me 
what it has become during the past thirty years. When I was at the school 
as a pupil, it was the school that was the mountain and the monastery a 
molehill attached to it. But when one leaves school, its magic quickly 
fades on the sight as new generations that know nothing of Kippers at 
once spring up and fill the beloved shell with strangers; then in place of 
the school, the monastery grows until it takes on the character of the 
very foundation of life.’ The reviewer has heard these views from many 
Gregorians who should be grateful to Lord Lytton for their perfect 
expression. a j 

This autobiography is like many military memoirs and sometimes one 
gets a little tired of the Monty Stopfords and Rex Sollys whom we meet 
with Lord Lytton in the Rifle Brigade mess. The book would have benefited 
by drastic pruning before publication. “With Rex Solly I joined in many a 
track race up to the Army championships’ (the boredom of these Army 
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championships!) “at Aldershot; we were both owners of motor cycles : 
and in the evenings Rex played the piano. With Harry Coghill I used to | 
play to fifty up on the billiard table for many a month on end in the 
evening; Dickie Edwardes taught me morse and semaphore and how to. 
make a wireless receiving set.’ Does Lord Lytton really think that these 
details can interest anyone but himself? And then there is a chapter 
entitled ‘The Crimson Shamrock’, which the present reviewer read 
before publication, and asked the author to omit from the book: half 
the chapter is concerned with Lord Lytton’s successes on the track at 
Lansdowne Road and Aldershot, and the other half is taken up with 
moralizing about the Distressful County and Lord Lytton’s pro-Partition 
views. The following quotation is unfortunately typical of the Earl’s 
style when he sermonizes: “The weakness of the West is recapitulated 
acutely in Dublin, where the disease of nationalism is so decisive an 
impediment to participation in the larger unity for which civilization 
deep down in its heart is clamouring. Everywhere to-day there are little 
Samsons heaving away to uproot the pillars of civilization which alone 
preserve them from destruction, and they do it just to show they are 
free! Life is swallowed up in death! O life, where is thy victory! O life 
where is thy spring?’ [sic!] ‘Morituri nosmetipsos salutamus! If Ireland 
had to herself been true, she would never have substituted the dagger 
for the cross.’ Lord Lytton spent two years in Ireland with the Rifle 
Brigade, and it seems strange that he should have chosen to return to 
that country for his honeymoon if Ireland really chose the dagger instead 
of the cross. It is a pity that the purple patches were not cut out of “The 
Crimson Shamrock’ chapter, and that the “Wearing of the Green’ was 
not studied more by the Greenjackets in Ireland. Dublin Phoenix, recently 
published by Olivia Robertson, might enlighten Lord Lytton if he is 
really interested in Ireland. ‘O Death, where is thy sting?’ 

So much for the fly in the ointment of what is otherwise an admirable 
book. Lord Lytton’s descriptions of Betty, the Oryx, which had a penchant 
for valuable documents, and the lion cub which liked to pull the cloth 
off the table and smash the crockery at Oriolo, are superb. The sympathy 
and compassion of the author for all suffering mankind is seen in his 
dealings with African natives, Arabs, Greeks and Viennese: the faith, 
which is his inspiration throughout this most active varied life, is seen 
in his references to the Mass, daily Communion and the Divine Office: 
those who were privileged to visit the Bermondsey Boys’ Camp which 
he established at Worth will know how he could influence and mould the 
lives of East End boys as he could influence and mould the lives of cadets 
at Sandhurst and Turkanas in Africa. Downside and the Rifle Brigade 
should rejoice that the author of this book is now enjoying the toils of 
the farmer and the joys of the happily married man on Exmoor where 
he is available for the exacting demands of the various school societies 
at Downside. Generations of Hecubans will welcome his book. 

DOM WULSTAN PHILLIPSON 
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Sainte-Beuve by Harold Nicolson. Pp. 274 (Constable) 25s. 
SAINTE-BEUVE would have been pleased with this Portrait Littéraire. It 
is written with sympathy and discernment and it is not the author’s fault 
if the stumpy red-haired figure who waddles through its pages fails to 
endear himself to the reader. Like many of his contemporaries he was at 
sea in a new world where nothing seemed certain, and like them he drifted 
from one idea to the next, never wholly committing himself, but toying 
and flirting with every passing fashion from materialism to mysticism, 
and from revolution to conservatism. But though he kept his head it 
was at the cost of his heart, and his most revealing notebook he called 
Mes Poisons. Sir Harold Nicolson admits that he was weak and warped, 
but would not have us despise him as a person for fear of despising him 
as a writer. In spite of his warning and his tact Sainte-Beuve’s intellectual 
peregrinations reminded me of the modern traveller: 

I’m ugly, vicious, vulgar old, 

Unhealthy short and fat; 

I have the temper of a Turc a 

And cowardly at that. 

Sainte-Beuve was born in 1804. At the time of his death, in 1869, he 
was an Academician, a Senator and the Great Critic. But when he looked 
back on his life he felt a certain difficulty in determining how best to 
present it to posterity. He would have liked his biographer to look for 
him in the days of Les Consolations (1829) poised between the self-pitying 
romanticism of Joseph Deloome his first pseudonym, and the road to 
success, the Lundis, along which he toiled long after there was any hope 
of salvaging his life. He wanted to be remembered as a poet and as a 
novelist, whose best work was written while he was associated with the 
romantics. And he also wanted to gloss over his ‘religious phase’ and 
present his critical work as objective, scientific and classical. He could 
never quite dissociate himself from Rousseau and so suggested that his 
romantic period was an ‘episode’ belonging to his youth. In that way 
he believed that the Critic’s work would remain, a solid monument, 
yet not so large that it would obscure the work of Joseph Delorme and 
the author of Volupté. 

‘I know” he wrote in 1837, ‘that I have missed my life humanly speaking. 
It remains for me to save it from a literary point of view.’ As long as his 
position as a critic remained unchallenged, his life could be treated as a 
sort of by-product. But gradually his limitations were seen to be something 
more than blind-spots. He had failed to perceive the significance of Balzac, 
Stendhal Flaubert and Baudelaire, and Proust’s Contre Sainte-Beuve 
marks the end of the Sainte-Beuve myth. Even M. André Billy has to 
concede that l’oncle Beuve was an historian, at best a moralist, but can 
no longer be regarded as a critic. To this judgement Sir Harold subscribes 
with reservations. It is not all that Sainte-Beuve wanted, but it goes 
some way to propping up the old figure. pe 

The year 1840, Sainte-Beuve tells us, ‘marked a decisive turn in my 
intellectual life? and after a period of ‘grave moral and intellectual 
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sickness’ he claimed to have been ‘cured’: that is, stabilised once again 
in the rationalism of Destut de Tracy and the materialism he had picked 
up, according to his own account, as a medical student. But ‘cure’ is an 
ambiguous word applied to a process which resulted in the admission 
that ‘humanly speaking’ he had missed his life, and was reduced to saving 
himself from a literary point of view. This artificial separation of life 
and letters, which he himself was the last to admit in his writings, makes 
nonsense of his work. In fact all Sainte-Beuve’s best criticism was written 
while the poet was still alive in him and as Proust remarks, he was more 
intelligent and more personal, in a word more original qua poet (though 
not in his poetry) than as the Great Critic. His work after 1840 is stereo- 
typed and sterile. As long as he had not given up all hope of saving himself 
morally and spiritually, he remained open to the future. After 1840 he 
relapsed into a cynical supporter of the Second Empire. 

Saint-Beuve had always recognised his affinity with Rousseau, and 
when he read René he saw himself in Chateaubriand’s pages and ‘trembled’. 
The eighteenth century school on which he had been fed, provided no 
answer to his real longing for a philosophy worthy of the name. When, 
through Hugo, Lamartine and Vigny his eyes were opened to the romantic 
movement he began to live again. He saw the possibility of resolving the 
fundamental discord of his nature, of fusing the sensibility of Delorme 
and the intellectual demands of the scholar. For the next ten years he 
struggled to attain the synthesis of life and thought which Hugo, of all 
people, had revealed to him. That accounts for his wish to be remembered 
as he was in 1829, the friend of Hugo who was then a Royalist and a 
Catholic whose confessor was Lamennais. But there was also Adéle, 
Hugo’s wife. When Sainte-Beuve fell in love with Adéle, and when to 
his amazement Adéle responded, he knew that the turning point had 
come. He told the story, and boasted to posterity of his success in Le 
Livre d’ Amour, which he was careful to have printed in his lifetime, and 
showed to one or two intimates. But he also told the story in a different 
key, in Volupté, the story of his life as it might have been. In Volupté 
Amaury (Sainte-Beuve) breaks with Adéle, gives up his literary ambitions 
and career and becomes a priest: the moral struggle as told in Volupté 
ends in victory; in fact it ended in defeat; he missed his life humanly 
speaking and his criticism dried up. 

It was during his affair with Adele Hugo that Sainte-Beuve met 
Lamennais. By 1831 he had seen through ‘romanticism’ and had gone 
beyond it. He had seen the romantic movement as something altogether 
wider. To Hugo’s irritation he had been attracted by the New Christian- 
ity of the Saint-Simonists whose thought, in so far as it was religious at 
all, had been influenced by his Catholic friend Ballanche. When the 
July Revolution swept away the Royalist Catholicism of Hugo and 
Enfantin’s poses had revealed the absurdity of Saint-Simonism, Sainte- 
Beuve was still hoping to achieve a synthesis. In Lamennais, now a 
liberal, he believed he had discovered the new Pascal, the man of the 
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hour who would be able to reconcile religion and society. The three 
articles on Lamennais (1831, 1832, 1834) tell the story of his disillusion- 
ment. In the last he expresses his feelings with a minimum of concealment. 
“Nothing is worse, let me tell you, than to provoke other souls to faith, 
and then to leave them of a sudden when you move elsewhere. Nothing 
is so calculated to throw them into that scepticism which you still 
abominate, though you have nothing but vagueness to offer in its place. . . 
Public opinion, flattery and the new souls that are drawn, as always, to 
genius, may bring you forgetfulness and are no doubt a consolation: but 
I denounce that forgetfulness even though my cry should sound like a 
lament!’ 

That quotation, which marks the end of Sainte-Beuve’s hopes is absent 
from Sir Harold’s pages. He seems to equate Catholicism, and the pre- 
posterous clericalism of the period, and does not make it clear that 
Sainte-Beuve made a sharp distinction. The religion of Amaury was 
genuine. And in spite of the fact that Lamennais deceived him, Sainte- 
Beuve’s need was so great that he continued for another two or three 
years to search for a living Christianity. In the place of Lamennais he 
resurrected Pascal and Port-Royal. Not that he wanted Jansenism or 
some private Protestantism but because he wanted, or rather had wanted, 
to ‘reconcile religion and society’, and because the scholar in him required 
that his religion should be historical. He was not, he says, among those 
who regretted that France had remained Catholic—though he would 
have liked its Catholicism to have remained alive. 

The first two volumes of Port-Royal belong to the period of Sainte- 
Beuve’s ‘grave moral and intellectual sickeness’. The rest of his work 
belongs to what he called the period of his ‘cure’ when he gave up hope. 
He was perfectly conscious of the fact that the failure of the romantic 
movement to reach maturity, and the collapse, as he calls it, of Hugo, 
Lamartine and Lamennais, was the story of his own life. In one sense of 
course he was cured. He ceased to be a poet, and he was brilliantly success- 
ful. It would certainly be a mistake to despise him, but it is a 
more rewarding approach to reject the academic version of his life and 
to try and see his work as the function of his life. His ability and shrewdness 
his learning and his intelligence remained unimpaired, but his vision was 
arrowed and his sensitiveness dulled. He ended as l’oncle Beuve, and 
presented the literary tradition of France as a sort of museum, well 
arranged, carefully ticketed, accurately dated: an altogether invaluable 
work of reference: a vast and somewhat dispiriting edifice. ALICK DRU 


Cassino: Portrait of a Battle by F. Majdalany. Pp. xii +- 270 (Longmans) 
Bis: 

IN the autumn of 1943 two allied armies were advancing up the coasts of 
Italy; on the Adriatic side was the British 8th Army under General 
Montgomery, on the opposite coast the mixed British and American sth 
Army under the American General Mark W. Clark. As the months 
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passed and conditions became almost impossible for fighting, the 8th 
Army came to a halt at Ortona, ten miles short of Pescara on the main 
road across the mountains to Rome, and the Fifth was brought to a 
standstill at the western bastion of the German winter defence line— 
Monte Cassino. The course of the war had thus put the Abbey in the 
forefront of the fighting; it remained to be seen how it would fare. 

At the outset the Germans were scrupulously correct. Their commander, 
ironically an Oxford graduate and a Benedictine Oblate, sent a Catholic 
officer to explain the situation to. the Abbot, and suggest that they should 
leave the monastery until the fighting was over. After two days a partial 
evacuation was agreed to and, hard pressed as they were for transport, 
the Germans managed to provide convoys of lorries which removed all 
the archives, manuscripts and illuminated missals, and part of the library 
of roo,00o volumes, nearly all of which reached their destination in 
Castel Sant Angelo. Most of the Community travelled in these lorries 
to Rome, but Abbot Diamare, with five monks and a secular priest, 
remained to face whatever was in store for them. They were later joined 
by about two hundred refugees from the neighbourhood. 

The rest of the tragedy is vividly told in Mr Majdalany’s pages. The 
necessity of relieving pressure on the Russian front forced the allies to 
continue their attacks in spite of the winter: the first attack ended dis- 
astrously, with the American 36th Division demanding a Cengressional 
Inquiry into the conduct of the battle; but by now troops had been landed 
at Anzio, seventy miles up the coast, and it was imperative for the 5th 
Army to get through to them. For a second attack the 2nd New Zealand 
Division and the 4th Indian Division were brought across from the 8th 
Army front, and it was as a prelude to this battle that just over 250 
American bombers virtually wiped out the monastery. Two of the monks 
and an uncertain number of refugees were killed, in addition to those 
who had died from paratyphoid in the preceding weeks. In a final act of 
heroism Abbot Diamare, carrying a large wooden crucifix, led the survivors 
out of the ruins down the hillside: the German commander eventually 
sent them by car to Sant Anselmo in Rome. 

Two questions will arise in the reader’s mind — was the bombing, 
even granted the circumstances, necessary; and was it any use? To the 
first the author replies in the affirmative: whether or not there were 
Germans in the monastery, the sight of the great fortress-like building 
demoralised the troops attacking it. ‘Only the Generals on the spot 
could be fully aware of this. Theirs in the end are the only opinions that 
count.’ To the second the answer is a tragic negative: ‘it achieved nothing, 
it helped nobody’. The Germans moved in to the heap of rubble, and 
two more battles were necessary before the Poles of General Anders 
army hoisted their red and white flag over the Abbey ruins. 

The book is well illustrated, and a final page of pictures shows the 
monastery and town as they have been restored since the war. 


DOM DENIS AGIUS 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
GOD AND THE MYSTERY OF EVIL 
To the Editor of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW 


DEAR FATHER, 


With reference to my statement that ‘the creature damns itself, and 
God does no more than respect the irrevocable character of its choice’, 
Dom Mark Pontifex very rightly points out that St Thomas agrees that 
out of mercy God mitigates the punishment of the damned; and if their 
punishment is inevitable, how can God mitigate it? Then, as though 
anticipating my reply, he continues ‘If we say that God mitigates it so 
far as possible, the question remains what can be the cause which makes 
the punishment necessary up to a certain point and not further?’ 

If I may suggest a reply to this difficulty I would say that, granting that 
God’s mercy has already remitted all punishment that can be remitted, 
the punishment which is left (i.e. what the damned suffer in actual fact) 
is so inseparable from their sin that, in choosing the latter, they have 
virtually chosen the former; so that to remove this suffering while leaving 
the sin upon which they insist, would be like removing circularity from 
a circle while leaving it a circle. For the worst suffering of the damned is 
the loss of God, yet rejection of him is at the same time the one thing 
they have chosen irrevocably. A man who goes on hunger strike has set 
his will steadfastly against taking food, and so long as this determination 
of his will lasts so long will last the terrible pain of starvation (unless 
death intervenes, but for the damned there is no such cessation) — the 
two are inseparable. 

That the connexion between their sin and the pain of hell fire is inevitable 
is perhaps less obvious, but I think it is so none the less. I suggest that 
this pain arises from the state of enmity which the revolt of the damned 
has set up even with the material creation. It is an essential part of the 
nature of a spirit (and men are spirits individuated by matter) to possess 
an intrinsic relationship of command over matter. As a result of their 
enmity against material creation this relationship (which cannot cease 
without their natures ceasing) has become twisted and reversed, so that 
they have become subject to that which should be subject to them. What 
is natural fire when in control but matter at enmity with him whom it 
burns? and for a spirit to be imprisoned by matter is for matter to be at 
enmity with him in a manner analogous to natural fire. And since this 
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relationship, twisted by the perversion of their wills, is an essential element 
in their natures, it cannot cease except by annihilation. This seems to be 
St Thomas’ meaning in Contra Gentiles, iv, 90, where he says that the 
reprobate spirits suffer from corporeal fire by some kind of constriction 
—‘per modum alligationis cujusdam’. 

Finally Dom Mark raises this difficulty. “Can we conceive that God is 
forced to maintain the condition of the damned, because it is beyond 
his power to do otherwise?’ If by their condition is meant the pain 
which they suffer through its inseparable connexion with their sin, then 
surely the answer is Yes. It is not of course beyond his absolute power, 
but his potentia ordinata, since having created them free and immortal 
he would contradict himself if he either forced their wills or annihilated 
their beings. 

The bad angels will not be completely confined to hell till the last 
judgement, and may we perhaps see a practical case of God’s mercy 
remitting suffering which is not absolutely necessary when, being asked 
by ‘Legion’ that he would ‘not command them to go into the abyss’, 
Christ permitted them instead to enter into the herd of swine? 


Yours, etc. 
DOM BRUNO WEBB 
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